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Through FIVE WARS, 


SEVEN PANICS and all 


CONFLAGRATIONS 


The Hartford has been doing business 
honestly and successfully for more than one 
hundred and twenty years. It has passed 
through seven panics and periods of de- 
pression and five wars without having the 
goodness of its contracts brought into 
question. 

The Hartford has repeatedly met the 
onslaught of hurricanes in Florida and in 
St. Louis and in Louisville and in hundreds 
of other localities and paid out millions to 
indemnify its policy-holders whose prop- 
erty was destroyed by those storms. 

The Hartford has successfully satisfied 
the often enormous claims resulting from 
every conflagration that has occurred in the 
history of the United States, beginning 
with Augusta, Georgia, in 1829, and con- 
tinuing through conflagrations at New 
York in 1835 and later at Portland, St. 
John’s, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Jack- 
sonville, Milwaukee, San Francisco, and 


dozens of other cities of smaller size. 


THE 


HARTFORD 


Once in the early days when the extent of its losses in a confla- 
gration were as yet unknown and its directors feared that 
they might be more than the company could pay, those direc- 
tors pledged their own private fortunes in advance so that 
there might be no doubt but that the Hartford would pay, 
and it did pay and paid in full. 

The New York conflagration in 1835 and again in 1845 


bankrupted twenty-three out of twenty-six New York companies, 


but the Hartford paid. mt. 


Chicago conflagration bankrupted every Chicago company and 
more than fifty others, including seven Connecticut companies, 
but the Hartford paid. Its losses in San Francisco were larger than 
those ever incurred by one insurance company in any conflagra- 
tion in the world’s history, but the Hartford paid and paid in 
cash. No wonder the Hartford is well known! No wonder 
people ask for it! It has never failed to make good its contracts. 
It has kept the faith! 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND THE HART F ap R bD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
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LABRADOR 
Newfoundland 


Cruises have gained in 
popularity during the last 
three years. These little 
known countries are now 
accessible to travelers on 
excellent steamers from 
Montreal. Designed for 
those who demand variety 
and new scenes, coupled 
with comfort of accommo- 
dation, these cruises pre- 
sent an ideal short 


vacation. 


to 4 Day Cruises, visiting Labrador, 
ewhundland, picturesque Gaspe Coast, 
lace Edward Island, The North Shore, 
Stcious Saguenay River and many other 
ifts urrounding the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


Ask your travel bureau for 
illustrated booklet, or write 


| 19R DOMINION SQUARE BLDG. 
MONTREAL 
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| ‘6 
DAILY RATES are from for room - with - bath, one 
_ person; from 9 the day, for two persons. Bedroom and 


boudoir dressing-room, one person, $10 to $12; two 


| persons, $14 and $15. Suites, with private foyer or 


; . 
hallway, with or without boudoir dressing-rooms, 
at similarly moderate rates. Lower scale 


for long-term occupancy. 
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OW see Italy . . . and make the most of your 

vacation money too! Not since pre-war days 

has it been possible to live and travel in Italy for so 
little. 


In Rome, Florence, Naples and the hill-tcowns. . . in 
Venice, Brioni, the Rivieras or the mountain stations 

. one may spend a month or more for what a fort- 
night formerly cost. Hotels, restaurants and railway 
transportation have been drastically reduced in price 

. visa fees and museum entrance fees abolished. 
Steamship fares on the Southern Route are the lowest 
in a decade. 


Depression or no depression, this is the year for your 
Italian visit. It’s one investment that pays lasting 
dividends and never depreciates. Let us help you plan 
your trip in cooperation with your tourist agent. This 
office is operated for that purpose by the Royal Italian 
Government on a non-commercial basis—with a 
view to helping the traveler see more, live better and 
pay less, with no charge for services. Begin today by 
writing for a large illustrated book on Italy, sent free. 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Bldg., 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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oNG AFTER the last strains 

of Aloha Oe have faded 

across Honolulu harbor 
you ll remember the gorgeous 
color of fragrant flower-leis 
that greeted you...and bid you 
goodbye... . Truly this is a fas- 
cinating land ...One that has 
charmed visitors since the first 
ship came. 

We quote from a recent issue 
of the New York World-Tele- 
gram: 

“The simple, friendly spirit 
of its early people still hovers 
over this gentle land, and the 
glowing Hawaiian moon still 
rises over the purple heights of 
Diamond Head, beglamour- 
ing those who come under its 
spell. 

“Kamaaina (old-timer), 
malahini (newcomer) — both 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 


21 glorious days 
or less than *300° 


TRAVEL 


hold aloft the Kukui torch to 
that phrase of Mark Twain... 
‘no other land could so beseech- 
ingly haunt me... its balmy 
airs are always blowing, its 
summer seas flashing in the 
sun; the pulsing of its surf beat 
is in my ears. I see its garlanded 
crags, its plumy palms drows- 
ing by the shore; in my nostrils 
still lives the breath of flowers 
that perished 20 years ago.” 

Hawaii's friendly spirit, her 
gracious hospitality is told and 
marveled at by every traveler 
that touches her shore . . . The 
islands of her lovely fleec—Ha- 
waii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, vie 
with each other in entertain- 
ment for malahinis. 


* Less Than $300 


All expenses, including comfortable 
accommodations ashore and afloat 
fora three weeks round-trip from the 
Pacific Coast, need be no more than 
$290. Write for interesting proof. 


225-D 8 US H -S TRE ET. S-A.N Fi RUA NIG lgsecno 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail you FREE, duthori- 
tative information about the Islands. For special booklet, illustrated 
in full color, with picture maps, send 10c to defray cost of handling. 
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rated. Publication office, 19th & Federal Streets, Camden, N. J. 


EDITORIAL and general offices, 4 West Sixteenth Street, New York City 
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Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at Camden, N. J., under the 
act of March 3, 1879. 


COBURN GILMAN, Editor 


COPYRIGHT, 1932, by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated: 
Robert M. McBride, President and Treasurer, E. C. Turner, Secretary. 


TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of manuscripts, 
photographs or drawings submitted for publication, although due care will bees 
taken to insure their safety. Full postage must always be sent with the 
material, submitted in order that it may be returned if it is not available. 
The contents of TRAVEL are indexed every month in the “Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature,’’ which may be found at any public library. i. 
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out the luxurious comfort, the scenic 


@uret...in New York? Gracious 
living...in a hotel suite? Manners... 
froma bellboy? If youare atrifle incred- 
ulous of the existence of such things 
in New York, try the St. Regis for your 
next stay. You will be happily surprised 
at the residential seclusion and ser- 
vice. Rooms by the day, month or year. 


TRAVEL 


‘THE HOTEL: 
ST. REGIS 


° Rooms from $6 the day - 


FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK 


, WEEK'S, 
CRUISE 


on te Great Lo 


K’S CRUISE $ 50 
eekly Sailings Ler 
cago, Mackinac Included 
ry Sound, Can., Detroit, Cleveland & 


& many gayeties you can enjoy. 


or Tourist Agency or write 


Transit Company 
lams St,, Chicago 13S. Division St.,Buffalo 


Courtesy Danish Consulate 
Tivot1 AMUSEMENT PARK, COPENHAGEN 


One way minimum— 
$105. Round trip discount 
10%. From New York— 
June 9, June 23, June 30, 
July 9. From Philadel- 
phia, a few days earlier, 
stopover in New York. 


Luxury 
Travel 
at 


Tourist 
Rates! 


Go to Europe via Copen- 
hagen, Gdynia, Stockholm’ 
Helsingfors or Leningrad 
on newly-equipped U. S. 
Mail Steamers. 


Modernistically furnished 
staterooms, all outside, 
with big ocean-view win- 
dows and private baths 
. . . spacious lounges and 
promenade decks . . . fine 
food and perfect service. 
The finest ocean travel at 
half its usual cost! 


Ask your local travel agent or 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


Moore & McCormack Co., INc. 


Managing Agents 
5 Broadway, New York 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


In Philadelphia's 
commercial and 


All 


| social centre. A 


A step from 


bed 
ooo 


the nation’s = 


most historic shrines. 


. ...-An hour 
WY i) 2 
\FYEXSALD from one of 


the world’s finest sea 


COIS TSa ems 


...THE 
BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
Rates consistent with present times 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 


“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 
Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
$15.00. Telephone Wickersham 2-6400. Grand 
Central Cadillac Renting Corporation, 43 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


Something well worth considering before 
taking that trip. Headquarters for the finest 
still and movie cameras and accessories on 
the market, to suit the inexperienced ama- 
teur as well as the most expert photog- 
rapher. 110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


“DINING” THE CHERRY TREE 
Patronized extensively by out-of-town 
visitors who are looking for American food 
of the best quality at a reasonable price. 
Dinner 5 P.M. to 8 P.M., 65¢—75¢. Con- 
veniently located. 21 West 45th Street. 


“EMILE” YOUR HAIRDRESSER 


Internationally known originator and ex- 
pert: For the convenience and comfort of 
our patrons, special departments are main- 
tained for Beauty Culture im all its 
branches; Specialists in each department. 
Emile Bldg., 142 W. 57th Street, New York 
City. 


“FLORIST” DARDS INC. 


Baskets and Floral Pieces a Specialty. 
Flowers sent to any part of the world by 
telegraph or cable. Reliability and quality 
assured. S. W. Cor. Madison Ave. at 44th St. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume” Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


“FURS” RICHARD KOPPEN 


Special Values in Quality Summer Furs. 
We also repair, reblock, clean and glaze 
Fox Scarfs for $5.00. Finest workmanship. 
Richard Koppen, formerly with Gunther, 

17 W. 45th Street, New York. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


Our illustrated 1931-32 Gift Folder sent 
upon request. A great selection of unique 
and valuable articles that distinguishes this 
store as the preeminent Gift Shop. 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“HABIT MAKERS” NARDI 
Long established as Society’s choice for 


Sports Wear and Sports apparel costumes. 
Nardi Co., Inc., 78 W. 47th St., New York. 


“HAND BAGS” MISS PENN 


Designers and manufacturers of indi- 
vidual hand bags and Travel Kits. Repair- 
ing, mounting and relining. One new 
model with cigarette receptacle specially 
priced. 562 Madison Ave., New York City. 


ac RAYE SE, 


TRAVEL'S GUIDE TO 
. EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


ACATION times are here again— 
travellers are on the wing—everybody 


: 1 


is going places! and unless all signs 
*s mid-season fashion show has 

more than ever to the beautiiul 
creations—so desirably designed 

for those “on the Z 


£0. 


There is particularly a wealth of resort 
with semi-formal outdoor modes 


and formal dinner and evening gowns galore 


sorts of fabrics—toge flaunting and fluttering cape and 
sleeve effects—seem especially to fit in with the bright colors and 
gauzy fabrics which now meet the eye everywhere. 


ht interrupt tc 


that 1932 fabrics and 
styles lend themselves to almost effortless packing—in the new com- 
partmented and adjustable luge 


Trunk Company. 
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Suits and jackets in tailored designs are the prevailing favorites— 


of colors and fabrics predominating ; 


enerally in bi-colored or two- 
toned combinations. These color schemes 


Pa 
mes are carried out in the details 
One noticeable model shown by 
Altman & Company is a blue woolen suit featuring wide lapels of 


oi the footwear and in the hats. 


A new and clever all-need er print—there is a 
i s a short tie-around 
coat in solid color 


or of white with a scarf and sleeve facings of the print. 


sleeveless dress with soft 
jacket with a cape—and to top all, there is a 
ze 


Hats take up very little space in one’s luggage. Nelson-Hickman 
show “gob-like” berets and half hats; also saucer sailors which are 
extremely popular—many of the new hats are plover trimmed in 
varied colors, usually matching the bag. 

With the extremely scant bathing suits now in vogue, one should 
have a lacy weave jersey capelet; useful, t00, over the sleeveless tennis 
frock. These are cooler than a bolero and very graceful looking. 

In accessories, one of long awaited innovations is a patented non-run 
hose—so knitted that runs are impossible. In handkerchiefs, vivid 
prints are popular, and one oi the leading accessory shops is showing a 
big display of red and white checked gingham ascots. The Wanamaker 
Accessory Shop shows a lacey silk striped crochet scarf—mostly in 
three colors—red, yellow and white. Also, the word comes direct from 
Paris that fabric gloves are correct—some are very expensive and 
great for travelling. 

Delman is exhibiting an alluring line of new footwear in leathers. 
fabrics and colors to match the costume—stitchings, inlays and per- 
forations are much the vogue in this new footwear. 

For knitted woolen sports-costumes, we recommend a visit to Jaeger 
& Co. For new fur cape prices—or for remodeling your furs in the 
latest vogue, we suggest that you consult the Richard Koppen, New 
York establishment. And whether you are an expert or an amateur 
camera person, we know you can satisfactorily outfit yourself “camera- 
wise” at Willoughby’s, New York, headquarters for such trayeller’s 
needs. 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRaver 


“HATS—GOWNS” £VIRGINIA 
Exclusive Special Shop for 
models for matrens”: Imported 

signed to order. 
44 East 50th Street, New 


“JEWELS” DREICER 

E. J. Case, President 

Exelusive designs in Diame 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 

741 Fifth Ave, N. Y. and @ 


“MEN’S STORE” J 


Grand Central Terminal—gq 
west (or Vanderbilt Ave. side) ; 
store for men’s things: Knox E 
Topcoats, Manhatian Shirts 
Shoes, ete. An undeviating 
Better Values in Quality Merd 


“NEW MAKE-UP” ARIE 
Springtime prints and aqua 
have inspired the new Marie 
metics — facial accents for 
cheeks, lids and lips—to transfan 
wearied faces. New Address: 

714 Fifth Ave, N. WY 


“OPTICIAN” E. B. ME 


Incorporated and associated 
London, Paris, Detroit, St 
Minneapolis. Extensively pat 
many years by “Travel Club” 5 
520 Fifth Ave. at 42rd St, New 


“PHOTOGRAPHER” H. T 


For lifelike resemblances, 
your own family or for autegrm 
to your favored friends, Keo: 
graphs are unexcelled 

660 Fifth Avenue, New 


Bar Harbor, Me. Provide 


“SPORTING GOODS” : 
A. G. SPALDE 


Internationally known as Be 
for all kinds of authentie sporum 
ment and apparel. Uptown and 
stores: 19 Beckman—28 New & 
Fifth Avenue. 


“SPORTSWEAR” 


Jaeger offers the famous camelae 
sities for travel—the coat at 3 
the suit at $64.50 and the smaré 
your-own hat at $3.50—all suit2aa 
climate. The Jaeger Co., Inc, @ 
Avenue, New York. 


“STATIONERY” DEMPSEY & 


Art Stationers and Engra 
quality stationery for all occas 
Offer: 100 Engraved Visiting 
the name plate—up to 15 letters 
plete. Samples on request. 

556 Madison Ave, New ™% 


“WARDROBE TRUNKS” 

INNOVATION T 
| As its name implies: news 
ness and usefulness mark all B 
Luggage—and the “Luggaze @ 
Traveller.” 20 East 46th Stet @ 
43th Street. 


“WOMEN’S APPAREL” 
JAY- 

Creators and importers of 1 
ionable apparel Favored by © 
the more advanced and exclusi®. 
Jay-Thorpe label means “dist 
24 West 5ith St, New 
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MOSCOW — KIEV 
DNIEPROSTROY 


NN 


ithe mighty cities and gigantic 
wning of the SOVIET UNION 


aginew constructions and Soviet planning inten- 
rour experience as you travel through a chal- 

nog new world in the making. Moscow 

iff its industrial activities, communal dwellings, 

omers’ clubs and courts, and amazing theatres. 

i@ . . . Mother of Cities and town of the Revo- 

tifa, with its ancient art and great mechanical 


is. Then by steamer to Dniepropetrovsk . 


i@ its workers’ Palace of Culture, . . . the 
mmprostroy Dam... titanic creation making 
adern industrial community. . . then by steamer 


ac Dnieper past Cossack villages to Odessa 
vith its fine opera house and Ukrainian scenery. 
l. 

iis Tour $140...14 Days 
i@covers travel in the Soviet Union, including first class 
ti i meals, railroad and sleeper, river steamer, autos, guides, 
@freters, theatre tickets and visa. This price does not 
‘le round trip passage to the Soviet Union. 


unusual tours: Moscow and Leningrad, 7 days, $85; 
Tour, 16 days, $160 up; Crimea Tour, 21 days, 
1@ip; tours to Turkestan; Round the World in 60 Days 
rave Chicago July 6. 


Travel in the 


OVIET UNION 


igor Booklet No. B6, INTOURIST, Inc., U. S. Representative of the 

avel Bureau of the U.S.S.R. 261 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 Boylston St., 

304 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago; 756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Or see your own travel agent. 
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RECORD SPEED 
RECORD SIZE 


JAPAN 
CHINA 
MANILA 
HONOLULU 


Den: trim, white, with 
three rakish funnels. The Empress of 
Japan. You sense her power. . . her 
speed. She’s a thoroughbred . . . the 
speed-record holder of the Pacific. 


ee 


She’s also the peak of what “going 
Empress” has always meant to those 
who know their Pacific ... luxury, 
smartness, perfect taste, a gay manner 
... the way to go! 

With her running-mate Empress of 
Canada, she sails to Honolulu and 
thence to the Orient . .. in 13 days! 


For the fastest Trans-Pacific cross- 
ing, take the Direct Express route... 
only 10 days to Yokohama. Empress of 
Asia and Empress of Russia. Reduced 
rates for First Class. 

All Empresses also carry a fine Tour- 
ist Class at correspondingly lower rates. 

Note: Reduced All- Year Round-Trip 
TIares. Special Summer Fares. 


Sailings from Vancouver (trains 
direct to ship-side) and Victoria. San’ 
Francisco and Los Angeles sailings 
connect with Empress of Japan and 
Empress of Canada at Honolulu. 


Orient Tours. Tour Service... 
Round-Pacific, Round-the-World. 


Booklets, information, from your 
own agent or Canadian Pacific: New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Montreal | 
and 31 other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Canadian Ractfic 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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valcades of the air provide one of the most thrilling sights of 
Here fifteen navy planes are seen flying in formation. 


FLYING MARINERS 
OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Riding the Storm with the Vikings of the Air—How 
Great Transport Planes Are Navigated—Master 
Pilots and Their Adventures 


By Myron M. STEARNS 


HEN Leif the Lucky sailed the north Atlantic, he could 

not plot his course with modern instruments. But he 

knew the sea. He could sail by the stars at night and with 
the sun-by day; he could gauge his speed through the water with 
rare judgment. Even when the sky was overcast, and his open 
ship was enshrouded in rain or snow or fog, he could smell the 
wind—cold from the north, or warm and moist from the south 
and east. He could foretell calm; he could forestate storm. 

Always, from the day man left the land and went to sea, coast- 
dwellers and islanders have grown weatherwise and bold. Tyre 
and Carthage, Corinth and Venice and Genoa and Tripoli, each 
tasted in her day the confidence and power that came from triumph 
over wind and wave. The early Vikings descended from their 
chill fiords and swept the seas. The Portuguese, in turn, became 
great captains, and discovered new lands. Dutch sailormen, with 
captains like Hendrik Hudson, made Holland famous across the 
known world. And when England’s first great seamen voyaged 
to discover new provinces, Hawkins and Drake and all the rest, 
the foundation was laid for world dominion. It was the beginning 
of England’s long reign as Mistress of the Seas. 

Islanders, remember, and dwellers along the coast; from these 
the great sea-captains came. 

And now, suddenly, the world has changed. Weather has as- 
sumed a new importance. Greater than his early venturings along 
the coast, man today contends for the first time with wind and rain 
and thunderclap in the sky itself. 


“A mystic mile beneath our wings the level farm-lands lie, 
Twelve hundred horses drawing us across the moonlit sky 


” 


Through swirling fog man’s airplanes search their landing 
fields, their harbor in snow-squall or gale. 

One Sunday afternoon, not very long ago, farmers along the 
banks of the Columbia River outside Portland, Oregon, heard 
an airplane flying low above them through the fog. One after 
another they telephoned in to the Portland airport at Vancouver— 
Vancouver, Washington, just across the river from Oregon, and 
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United Air Lines 


not Vancouver, B. C.—and told of the plane. 

“He seems to be in some kind of trouble,” 
a call would say. “He’s been circling around 
here for nearly fifteen minutes. Twice he’s 
been right over the house, so close we thought 
he'd hit the roof. He’s sure to hit a tree or 
something in this fog, flying so low. Can't 
you do anything to help him?” 

The field manager at the airport was able 
to trace the progress of the plane by the 
*phone calls that came in, one after another, 
all up and down the river. 

As a matter of fact, the plane was in no serious trouble. The 
pilot was J. R. Cunningham, regular flyer of the Pacific Air 
Transport, that hauls air mail and passengers eleven hundred miles 
or so along the Pacific Coast, from Los Angeles to Seattle. 
Cunningham was on the daily run from Medford, Oregon—the 
only stop between Oakland and Portland—looking for a hole 
through the fog that would let him get his half-ton of mail to the 
airport. For more than two hours he tried to find a way in to the 
field. Once he got within almost a mile of it. Several times he 
tried to follow the river up from Portland, but lost it each time. 
He had to rise and hurdle one of the big bridges that threatened to 
smash his plane to bits.- Once, climbing to a height of more than 
9,000 feet to get above the clouds, his plane received a coating of 
the dreaded ice that clogs controls and weighs airships down. 
Finally, with his gasoline supply almost gone, he took the first 
“hole” through the clouds to the farmlands behind the ridge along 
the north bank of the river, and “sat down” in a stubble-field five 
miles from the airport. 

No damage. He telephoned to the field manager, and the mail 
was carted in by truck. In the morning, when the fog lifted a 
bit, he took off from the same field without trouble, and flew over 
the ridge to the hangars. Jt was his third forced landing off his 
course in 3,000 hours of flying mail—say in round numbers, in 
300,000 miles. Yet, in one year alone, he flew his entire division 
from Medford to Portland, over mountains and miles and miles 
of woodland with only scant stretches of level ground between, 
more than seventy-five times over almost unbroken fog. Times 
without number he flew, in that one year out of the eleven that 
he has been flying since he left the army, over or through or 
around storms of varying intensity. 

Navigation! Cunningham is only one of the American air 
pilots—there are now a couple of hundred of the old-timers in all 
—who have been learning weather in the skies, learning weather 
as the Vikings of old knew it on the sea, as the Venetians and 
Portuguese and Dutch and English learned it in their turn. 

With the advent of flying, the coastline has moved inland. 


OVER THE SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY 


An almost perfect amphitheater, encircled by moun 
tains and open only on the west, the San Bernardin 
Valley in California offers a superb panorama | 
the air traveler. This section of California has bee 
called “The Mother of Irrigation” and is noted for 
its fine citrus groves. 


: 


FLYING OVER SEATTLE 


The Pacific Coast from Seattle to San Diego is covere 
by a network of airways which are among the mo 
efficient in the United States. The aérial view shoy 
the University district of Seattle. 


Formerly only the inhabitants of islands, like the English, 
who dwelt along sea-swept shores, as did the Scandinavian 
truly weatherwise. But today the problems of navigal 
directly overhead; over Kentucky and Kansas as well a 
Cod, over the Alleghenies and Rockies and Selkirks as” 
the sharp Azores or the Hebrides. Nor can any man vent 
the skies with impunity until he has learned the langt 
the clouds. 

We hear a great deal, in these early days of commef 
transport lines, about “air-mindedness.” Air-mindedness 
as the term is generally used, willingness to travel by air. 
a people, as a nation, as communities, we can never becom 
“air-minded” until we have become “weather-minded” fit 
know something of the peril storms mean to aircraft. The 
the beginning of weather-wisdom for ourselves, we will 
confident as we learn to trust the truly weatherwise sailors 
sky, just as our forefathers entrusted themselves to the § 
tains who would transport them to a new continent bey@ 
Atlantic. . 

In 1588, you will remember, a great nation doubted that 
sity of trusting only skilled seamen. The Great Armada of 
that was to nip the rising pretensions of England in the bu 
put in command of a landsman. the Duke of Medina-5 
The lofty Spanish galleons were filled with soldiers ; fightit 
who outnumbered the seamen more than two to one—19,0 
diers to 8,000 sailors, on one hundred and thirty-one grea 
and whole convoys of lesser sail. As a result, the small } 
fleet, less than eighty ships in all, big and little, sailed by the} 
best seamen of their day under Lord Thomas Howa 
advantage of wind and weather and brushed the glory 0! 
forever aside. A 

Aviation, during the past few years, has gone back—or 1 
—to the days of Drake and Hawkins on the sea. 

A few winters ago, Glenn Jury, then Cleveland field 
of one of the oldest air-passenger lines in the United 
picked up the telephone on his desk to answer a call. 


a. GO 
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NGS OVER THE GRAND CANYON 


isible to a plane above, these Army bombing 
ere photographed as they flew over the colorful 
and gorges of the Grand Canyon. Flying low 
canyon in this manner may prove dangerous 
for the air currents are treacherous. 


RUISING NEAR MOUNT RAINIER 


the most impressive mountain scenery in the 
revealed to the air traveler in the west. This 
flying almost level with the summit of Mount 
Rainier, 14,408 feet above sea level. 


lines 


? This is Monte.’ Monte Brandon was one of the 
s of the line, flying between Cleveland and Detroit. At 
he was supposed to be bringing one of the big trimotors 
iline flies through to Cleveland. ‘“How’s the weather 


lear. What 63 
it won't be long. You watch, and in about five minutes 
> one of the prettiest little snow-squalls you ever saw. 
1 or fifteen minutes later, there’ll be another.” 
itting down in a cornfield near Vickery. Saw the first 
hought I'd better get down wherever I could. You ‘phone 
gon as the second one has blown past Cleveland, and I'll 
in. 
was good pilot-judgment on a life-and-death matter of 
Seeing a snow-squall coming, Brandon had decided it 
oo dangerous, and hurriedly brought his big plane to 
the flat farm lands below him—always a dangerous 
because of the speed, usually sixty miles or more, at 
airplane has to land. There he stayed until Jury tele- 
}im from Cleveland that all was clear again—then came 
ne the worse, and with his passengers none the worse, 
jorced landing. 
of another line, however, flying through that same terri- 
j encountering what was probably the same snow-squail, 
Ho fly through. A terrific twist of wind broke off one of 
gs of his plane—so the investigators decided afterwards— 
junged to his death. 
Jearly days of aviation man had to learn how to fly, just 
# water he learned how to balance and paddle a canoe and 
mt. Wilbur and Orville Wright figured that the German 
Lilienthal, who made successful glider fligl Berli 
; g ghts near berlin 
1 until he was killed in 1896, had spent altogether no 
inn five hours actually in the air. Wilbur Wright is 
bs saying concerning their early experiments: “Men 


fe how to construct wings, or airplanes, which, when 
. 


rough the air at sufficient speed, will not only sustain 
ht of the wings themselves, but also that of the engine 


Keystone View 


and engineer as well. Men also know how 
to build engines and screws of sufficient light- 
ness and power to drive these planes at sus- 
taining speed. Inability to balance and steer 
still confronts students of the flying prob- 
emis 

So with his brother he constructed gliders, 
and worked out a plan for holding them in 
the air against a strong wind—with a rope, 
somewhat after the manner of a kite. In that 
way the brothers learned to steer and bal- 
ance. After they had practiced enough with gliders, during more 
than four years, they put a motor in their machine. At Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, they used their skill as aviators to nego- 
tiate the first successful flight of a heavier-than-air machine— 
December 17, 1903. 

In actlaiming their achievement we have come to regard them 
as inventors of the first machine capable of flying—which they 
were not. Since their accomplishment, machines built still earlier 
have been flown successfully. But they were the first to combine 
those two things—a machine capable of flying (that they devised 
themselves) and ability to fly it. 

Twenty-nine years later we have reached the point where new 
knowledge—this ability to read the weather and make use of it 
successfully in the skies—is required. Almost anyone, today, can 
learn to fly an airplane in clear weather under favorable condi- 
tions, just as almost any ambitious amateur can take a catboat 
from her moorings in the bay and after a certain amount of time 
and effort and experiment manage to get her back into the harbor 
again. But that is quite a different thing from sailing a clipper 
ship safely around the Horn, or bringing a Gloucester fishing 
schooner home from the Grand Banks of Newfoundland in a gale 
of wind. 

Now that commercial air-transportation lines have come into 
existence in this country, the need for the latter type of ability 
has been recognized. And just as the needs of fishermen on the 
Grand Banks developed an almost unheard-of degree of skill in 
handling a vessel, so the veteran pilots of the air-mail and passen- 
ger lines are developing knowledge of weather conditions, and 
skill in meeting them, almost beyond belief. Rising to the oppor- 
tunities that clipper ships, like the Flying Cloud and her famous 
sisters, gave to skilled navigators, Yankee skippers became the 
most famous sail-carriers of all time, probably surpassing in their 
confident skill and daring even the Vikings of an earlier day. 
Just so, with air the new field for navigation, our American 
skippers of the sky are developing cool confidence and ability 
probably unequaled elsewhere on the earth or in the heavens 
over the earth. 
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THE MIDNIGHT EXPRESS 


A typical modern express train of the sky, this powerful transcontinental 

plane is roaring through the night above the Los Angeles airport. The 

twenty-eight-hour tri-motored passenger plane schedule between the 

Pacific and the Atlantic constitutes the fastest as well as the longest 
tri-motored passenger plane service in the world. 


Last fall 1 happened to be traveling across the Middle West 
on the transport line that flies mail from Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast—two planes each way each day, 1923 miles from Lake 
Michigan to the Golden Gate. At Omaha, early in the evening 
of Thanksgiving Day, it was 
snowing intermittently—sharp 
little snow flurries with twisty 
winds that would do an air- 
plane no good. 

“Keep out of squalls,” the 
pilots say. “Get into one of 
those twisters and you're 
liable to strike a down-current 
that will slap you right into 
the ground.” 

George  Willingham— 
“Willie,” they called him in 
the friendly intimacy of the 
pilots’ quarters—was to take 
the mail plane over the next 
division to Cheyenne. A 
rather slight, kindly man, with 
weather-beaten wrinkles and 
a rim of sandy hair around a 
bald spot on top of his head, 
he had nearly fifteen years of 
steady flying behind him. 

“The weather-man says,” 
he remarked to me as he came 
up to the plane in his fur-lined 
flying suit and heavy over- 
moccasins, resembling some 
strange Eskimo or deep- sea 
diver, “we’re going to have 
clear weather all the way to 
Cheyenne.” 

He waited for me to say 
something. Having no com- 
ment to make, I made no com- 
ment. Although I had been 
introduced to almost all the 


went on, “we aren’t likely to get more’n five degree more q 
anywhere this side of the Rockies tonight.” 

Again he waited for my comment. The temperature af; 
airport was just below freezing. 

“Well,” he said at last, himself making the comment he} 
given me a chance to voice, “I told him, ‘You may know; 
weather here at Omaha, but you sure don’t know Cheyenne, Wj 
that place can drop twenty degrees any night—and this is just} 
sort of night it’s likely to do it. And what’s more, no 
going into Cheyenne tonight without finding more snow.’ ” 

Willingham isn’t the sort of pilot to take any weather-y 
say-so unless it checks in with his own experience, his own iii 
pretation of the reports. You'll find the same thing amongd 
Gloucester fishing captains. It’s what psychologists call 4 
“critical” or “independent” or “responsible” attitude. You 
also Fane that when Charles Lindbergh took off for 
on May 20, 1927, he did so on his own interpretation oft 
weather reports—and arrived safely. 

We took off into the night from Omaha as soon as the sit 
stopped sifting across the field. In thirty minutes we were dij 
again at Lincoln. 

“Might as well gas up,” Willingham explained to me. “The 
thirty minutes’ more gas we can put in, and we may want it bell 
we get to North Platte. Likely we'll have to shop around aii 
before we get in, and that’s when you want to have plenty of 

From Lincoln to within twenty miles of North Platte 
halfway airport between Omaha and Cheyenne, the night Wat 


through every minute crevice ue the facile 
Big Springs, I felt the plane swerve and bank. 
galaxy of town lights, far below in the darkness, swept afil 
in a half circle, then dinim 
and disappeared. Snow! 
was coming from nowheltl 
about us. “Only a momenta 
blind flying, and we bay 


man. We had run - 
edge of a snowstorm ml 
backed out of it again. 

For the next three-qiailt 
of .an hour we “sii 
around.” Willingham Wl 
run in between the fing 


try again ‘further to them 
or south. Again and 
saw the lights of Bigs 
swing around below 
perhaps disappear @ 
and then come clear #@# 
We dropped 
ground, and tried to f 
the river to North Platt 
stream faded out; we ti 

and hurried back imo” 
clear. A few minutes 
the Big Springs lights G0 
far below us as we Gi 
two miles above them into 
night to try and 1p 
clouds. Impossible. ¥ 
between two areas of 
Willingham caught We '% 
beacon light at North Platt 
and followed it to the field. 9 


“We'll have to wait het ) 
‘But 


Huwing Gatloway 


pilots on the line, and so was 
regarded as no mere casual 
passenger, I knew my own ig- 
norance concerning what con- 
Stituted safe flying weather. 
“He says, Willingham 


SHOOTING AIRPLANES ON THE WING 


The great airports have been the scene of many of the most exciting 

events of recent years and one of the favorite hunting grounds of the 

newsreel photographer. Shooting airplanes on the wing, and other 

objects whose movements are uncertain, requires a specially equipped 

car—a veritable newsreel cruiser—with platforms on top and batteries 
in the car. 


while,” he told me. 
think we'll be able to Ee 
before morning. 2” 
what the weather reportsat® 
Snow reported all wi) 
to Cheyenne, with tempett™ 


to five degrees below zero. He had “‘called the 
@the weather exactly. It was the less experi- 
=caster, and not the pilot, who had been wrong. 
many times,” I asked, as “Willie” was pulling 
at of his flying suit in the pilots’ room, “have 
to make emergency landings off the route?” 
nind his “shopping about” along the fringe of 
7, instead of turning back to the nearest inter- 
Srfield and waiting. I knew he had been flying 
aa-Cheyenne division for nine months. 
f He was genuinely surprised. “Why, I 
id to come down off the course yet—if that’s 
mean.” 
it out for yourself. Hunting his way through 
of weather, day and night, for three-quarters 
—and never once guessing himself into a forced 
n anything more dangerous than one of the 
srmediate fields on the regular route. That 
same intimate weather-knowledge, to a super- 
@ree, that carried Leif the Lucky to the shores 
continent. 
ang east from California, I took one of the 
ines, flown by younger and less experienced 
lfway across the Mississippi Valley, our two 
ging on over-optimistic weather reports, ran 
wstorm in the gathering dusk, misjudged their 
seed, and crashed. It was a demoralizing ex- 
Over-confident youth, instead of the cool, 
infallible judgment of experience. To be safe, 
ort pilots have to know their weather, just as 
as the captain of an ocean greyhound. 
ly, as flying grows older, these things become 
Although the newspapers carry headlines of 
after another, the number of pilots who have 
undred thousand miles, without serious acci- 
eases year by year. Erik Nelson, gray-haired 
: the first successful Around-the-World flight, 
lying for sixteen years without a single crack- 


uvmg such trifles as an occasional blown-out tire 
off landing-wheel. In eleven years of flying 
Nght and E. A. Collison of one of the great 


ines have each done more than 750,000 miles 
a large part of it at night, without accidents. 
mon Lee has flown a million and a quarter miles. 
nee has flown over the Sierras, on the mail 
@veen Oakland and Reno, Nevada, more than 
ics. 


flying—trival the sagas of old. 
the transcontinental mail 


q example, was caught by 


nie canyons of Secret Pass, 
e7uby Mountains near the 
la4tah boundary. As passen- 


Hyne cabin of his plane, he 
@f the officials of the line. 
ja hole in the clouds pilot 
mger each caught sight of 
g mountain stream below 
‘king the center of the pass. 
land, and with the danger 
ig a hundred miles an hour 
liffs at left or right seem- 
voidable, the pilot, so the 
s, banked his plane almost 
angles, opened his throttle 
‘circled the small opening 


| 


| 


5 


: At top speed he held his 
y @icling plane in the air by the 
2 tor alone, while the whole 
lik, hole and all, moved 


@f the tales told of these old-timers of the air—in many 
mM) young in years even after a dozen seasons of successful 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 
THE SIGNAL TOWER FOR THE RAILROAD OF THE SKY 


The signal tower is one among many important features of the modern airport 
where planes are constantly arriving and departing on schedule time. A huge 
searchlight mounted on the side of the platform is used for lighting the field at 


night. 


Recently night flying has become an important feature of American aviation 


and there are now more than 17,000 miles of government air routes for night flying 
mail and passengers. 


Reno, brought an eighteen-passenger transport down safely at 


Charles Phelps Cushing 


THE SWITCH ENGINE AT THE AIRPORT 


Elko, Nevada, through a bank of fog. 


ach had a different account. 


‘ough the pass and to com- 
safety beyond the range. 

ll also how Jack Sharpnack, 
il from Salt Lake City to 


a ee 


ee 


The railroads of the sky require switch engines which 

fulfill functions similar to that which they perform for 

the steam»engine. These little gasoline tractors tow 

the huge airplane from one place to another with 
perfect ease. 


There are several versions 


of the story, as there were half a dozen passengers aboard the 
trimotor, and 


Also, the tales, as 
Mr. Kipling has put it, assuredly lost 
no fat in the telling. But from any 
angle, the exploit ranks close to a 
miracle. The account I prefer, 
which is at least reasonably close to 
the facts, runs like this: 

Sharpnack was flying with Ray 
Little, who pulled the first load of 
air mail east from Oakland, when 
the transcontinental was opened in 
1920. After passing over Salt Lake 
and the Great Salt Desert, the visibil- 
ity got worse and worse.  [leavy 
clouds lay along the Ruby Range. 
This was nothing unexpected, as the 
weather reports at. Salt Lake City 
had indicated the conditions in ad- 
vance. ‘Since the weather reports 
had also said, however, that there was 
an &00-foot ceiling over the landing 
field at Elso, they kept on across the 
range, dodging between cloud banks 
and expecting to drop into safe going 
again below the cloud level on the 
other side. There was no real danger 

(Continued on page 53) 


Kollar 
TITAN OF THE AGE OF STEEL ; 
Soaring upward nearly a thousand feet within the majestic symmetry of its parab 


Tower is the offspring of blueprints and the romance of the next decimal place. 
the first spectacular invasion of the field of architecture by the engineer. 


Eiffel 
— 
repress 


aeing triumphs throughout 

@jstify, to the energy and 

ve genius of Gustave 

. We was born in 1832 and 
died in 1923. 


MUS cities are known by the monuments they shelter. 
Mthe traveler who has not yet become a sophisticated 
-trotter and whose joys are still largely dependent 
Ihe finds along the beaten tracks, Athens is the Acropolis 
uthenon, Rome the Forum and St. Peter’s, Constanti- 
many-domed Santa Sophia. Pisa rests against her 
lower, Venice feeds her pigeons on the square of St. 
d Florence worships the epic splendors of the Sistine 
Beyond the Apennines languid Avignon spreads her 
ween the swift Rhone and the majestic walls of the 
@ Papes, Nimes has her Maison Carré and Chartres is a 
a@ithat has become a city. Northward still, gray London 
Meath Westminster and the dome of St. Paul’s, while red 
irges to and from the Byzantine colossus of the Kremlin. 
evis? Heart and pivot of western culture for a thousand 

ent, suave, impudent, alluring—with what monuments, 
s@many scores, will the traveler associate her? Notre- 
nte-Chapelle, the Pantheon—these come promptly to 
Mm Louvre, Cluny, Palais Royal, La Madeleine, l’Arc de 

» h e—after- 


Invalides !” 
exclaims— 
h another, 
imagination 
Champ de 
raising his 
p, to follow 


nd highest, 
—was one 
, seasoned 
deprecating 
“Tower of 
‘black and 
moke-stack,” 
k-stain on 
“the dis- 
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THE WORLD’S FIRST 
SKYSCRAPER 


How the Eiffel Tower Was Built—Gustave Eiffel 
and His Brilliant Achievements—The Eiffel 
Tower Today 


By Harotp WarRD 


honor of Paris,” “madman’s 
nightmare come true’’—such 
were, and no doubt continue 
to be, the opinions of the 
sensitive for whom Paris 
and the past are synonymous, 
and of the cultivated who 
restrict architecture to a 
choice between a few words: 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Romanesque, Renaissance, 
Baroque. There are even 
competent modern critics— 
Frank Lloyd’ Wright and 
Le Corbusier are among 
these—who warn against the 
tendency to admire struc- 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
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few will dispute the 


beauty of the great pyramidal 
shaft whose subtle curves and 
gossamer lattice work give it the 
appearance of a fairy structure 
barely resting on the earth. This 
view of the Eiffel Tower was 
taken through the grilled door of 


the Trocadero. 


tures depending for their effect almost entirely upon mass and 


height. 


Photos. Landau 


LOOKING TOWARD THE BASE OF THE TOWER 


The Eiffel Tower springs lightly from four great pylons and the substructure arches over a 
huge area of ground forming part of the Champ de Mars. 
body eight feet thick and thirty-two feet long. As a protection against a possible sinking 
of the foundation, each pier is guarded by an eight-hundred-ton hydraulic press which can 

raise the entire section at an hour’s notice. 


Each pier rests upon a concrete 


But esthetics, like 
all other fashions, is 
subject to the whirligig 
of taste. Beauty is as 
fickle as the weather 
—even if, like 
weather, there is 
method in her mad- 
ness. So that now, 
forty-three years 
after its completion, 
we may look upon the 
once scandalous Eiffel 
Tower without apolo- 
gizing for our inter- 
est. Spectacular Titan 
of the Age of Steel, 
offspring of blue- 
prints and of the 
“romance of the next 
decimal place,” it rep- 
resents the definite 
invasion of architec- 
ture by the Engi- 
neer. 

In its design, in the 
labyrinthine precision 
of detail which soars 
nearly a thousand feet 
upward within the 
cool and _ majestic 
symmetry of its pa- 
rabolas we may 
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understand something of the twentieth century, passionately striv- 
ing to harmonize the rigor of science with the glamour of art. 
And there is, of course, a peculiar irony in the fact that this 
monument to the dream of an engineer should have been erected, 
not in such “progressive” countries as Germany, England or the 
United States (the last two had already considered, and rejected, 
similar projects), but in the capital of a country stubbornly 


their sight-seeing to orthodox monuments, have responded jj; 
charm of the single-arched bridge over the Douro River 
Portugal (Eiffel’s first use of the metal span and a remarg 
successful application of foundation principles) ; while the Gay 
Viaduct, with its 545-foot span and a height greater than fh 
Notre-Dame de Paris and the Venddme Column togethe 
little doubt in the mind of his contemporaries that Gustaye 


resistant to the industrial mechanized culture which it symbolizes. 
Nevertheless, for all the “expert” abuse showered upon the Tour 


Eiffel, its eighteen million 
pounds of naked interwoven 
metal seem to rest upon the 
soil of Paris more lightly— 
one could almost say more 
gaily—than. many of the hum- 
bler structures dispersed about 
its foot. A true Frenchman, 
Gustave Eiffel knew how to 
make even iron express itself 
without effort. 

Not without good reason, 
for Eiffel is numbered among 
the finest engineers of the 
nineteenth century. (It is 
perhaps less generally known 
that, long before his death in 
1923, he had become also a 
distinguished authority on the 
theory and practice of avie 
tion, especially. as regard 
wind currents and air pres- 
sure.) Born in Dijon a hun 
dred years ago—on the fif- 
teenth of December, 1832, to 
be exact—educated in _ that 
historic town and at the Ecole 
Polytechnique of Paris, 1855 
found him ready for his life 
work. Thoroughly grounded 
in engineering principles, with 
a special interest in metallurgi- 
cal technique and in the prob- 
lems of actual construction, 
Eiffel quickly found work in 
the offices of Charles Nepveu, 
a prominent engineer of the 
time. Significantly enough, 
his attention was drawn to the 
problem of foundations, espe- 
cially those laid under water: 
he became a deep student of 
the new methods of com- 
pressed air, hydraulic presses 
and the caisson, recognizing 
their importance in the devel- 
opment of a structural tech- 
nology based on the use of 
steel and concrete. 

The next thirty years of 
Eiffel’s life were devoted to 
the overcoming of obstacles, 


wn 


f 


natural and human. He attracted difficulties to himself as most 
men repel them, and a succession of engineering triumphs 
throughout Europe testify to his energy, his daring and his con- 
structive genius. Characteristically enough, most of these achieve- 
ments are bridges: from the one at Bordeaux connecting two 
railway systems (built when he was’ twenty-six years old), to the 
famous viaduct spanning the Garabit in southern France, Eiffel 
revealed an ever-increasing mastery of his art, under the most 
diverse, and frequently “impossible,” conditions. Nor was he 
satished with merely “doing the job”: if stability and strength tion. On January 8th, 1887, the contracts were signed. 
were the outward virtues of his work, grace and the now much- 
praised “functional appropriateness” showed his recognition of 
the esthetic values which can lurk in even the most “practical” 


activity. 


Most engineers, and quite a few travelers who do not confine 


i 
Germaine Krulli 


THE SHADOW OF THE TOWER 


At certain times of the day the shadow of the Eiffel Tower falls across 

the park and the nearby houses like the hand of a gigantic clock. The 

Eiffel Tower, the world’s first and still the second highest skyscraper, 

was begun in 1887 and completed in 1889. Today the Tower finds its 

practical justification in wireless and radio, and has earned for itself the 
title of the “Cradle of Radiotelegraphy.” 


would stop at nothing to do the unusual. He was the playboy 
an engineering Renaissance, a master-builder for whom } 


attempt at concealment. Small wonder that the project! 
such incredulity and opposition! ; 

The engineering, architectural, and construction detail 
rately worked out by Eiffel and his corps of associates, 1 
mitted to M. Lockroy, then Minister of Commerce and 
In June, 1886, after protracted discussions, Lockroy 
plans and, as a further proof of support, arranged fo 
Paris to advance a million and a half francs toward th 
the tower on the Champ de Mars, site of the approachit 


Twenty days later excavations had begun. Gu 
worked fast, for two years was none too long a time 
erect the world’s tallest structure. 
incredible project was widespread and energetic. Parl 
ranks and professions cried out against the threatened dé 


colossal was a matter, 
tine; transforming hep 
visions into the calculated 
sibility of blueprints, 
ing the blueprints into 
of stone, concrete, an 
which, with their rap 
cumulating successors 
out the world are graj 
blocking all roads fe 
backward to the past ih 
most of us try still w 
inspiration for the future 
The Garabit Viaduct, @ 
pleted in 1884 withoutag 
ious hitch in constructions 
the definite seed of the” 
meter tower’ which i 
years had blossomed 
985-foot Eiffel Tower) 
ing glory—and dishot 
the Paris Exposition 
Building literally on 
dations of the Garabi 
Gustave Eiffel cone 
idea of a tower whi 
rise from four s0 
chored metallic pylons, ¢ 
inward until they mergé 
height of about six 
feet, from which pointasi 
shaft of latticed irom 
spring to the final hej 
fundamental idea of 
sign was Eiffel’s oy 
principle,’ he wrote, 
in giving to the edges a 
pyramid a curve of sue 
ture that this pyrat 
be capable of  resistiti 
force of the wind” (cale 
as averaging about sevél 
dred pounds per squa 
“without — necessitalt 
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diagonals, as is usu 
In plain English, 

a daring application t 
architecture of the 

ciple hitherto confine 
building of bridges | 
ducts: and that w 


eas 


Meanwhile, resis 
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bélved city by a monument so brutally contemptuous of 
idifon which had made Paris arbiter of the world’s: taste 
s. Experts shook their heads gravely, speculating, 
nt gestures, on the dire calamities in store for the 
salons buzzed with witticisms none the less pungent 
verity and contradictions. From being an engineer, 
h dull facts and figures, Eiffel had become an issue, 
| defend or attack, in each case with more zeal than 


§:front of the opposition—as might have been expected 
Bartists and intellectuals: all those who, united in a 
staste for the crass materialism of “the stupid nine- 
-y,’ found in Eiffel a sort of Anti-Christ leading the 
‘ogress in a new offensive against the harassed bat- 
fits 
@, writers, painters, sculptors, architects, devoted lovers 
@0 intact beauty of Paris’—so began this magniloquent 
Wddly ridiculous manifesto—“we come, with all our 
1 our indignation; in the name of slandered French 
menaced French history and art: to protest against 
M in the very heart of our capital, of the futile and 
sour Eiffel, which public malignity—often inspired 
fe and the spirit of justice—has already christened the 
abel’” . . . And, contemplating the horror of other 
, Whey will have reason to jibe at us, because the Paris 
Hzothic structures, the Paris of Jean Goujon, of Ger- 
lai of Rude, of Barye, etc., . . . will become the Paris 
” 


superintending the forty-foot foundations of his 
oped long enough to ask a simple question, one that 
wered in the affirmative, not only by the great cathe- 
themselves, but by the most brilliant creative archi- 
By: Wright, Le Corbusier, Gropius, J. J. P. Oud, 
Nes van der Rohe; 
#2 that force, when 
expressed, always 
; @ the secret condi- 
anony?’ And his 
@have been written 
's lonely pioneer 
@ial architecture,” 
stivan: “The first 
architectural zs- 
aat the essential 
ructure should be 
by a perfect ap- 
to its destiny.” 
on on the tower 
is many as three 
rkers were soon 
ce ants amid the 
10s of girders, 
scaffolding which 
the great pylons 
ted at each point 
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Ast stages the basic piers of the Tower seemed truly meaning- 
less to the ordinary citizen of Paris. 


After the first level of the Tower had been completed, it provided thirty- 
ass. At 180 feet eight thousand square feet of observation space. From this point the 
steel beams began climbing again, steadily upward. 


By Christmas, 1888, nearly two- 

thirds of the aérial fabric of the 

Eiffel Tower had risen miraculously 
above the skyline of Paris. 


came the first level; 38,000 
square feet of observation 
space; 200 feet higher a sec- 
ond level, of less than half 
that area, was completed in 
time to shower fireworks upon 
an astonished populace cele- 
brating the “Quatorze Juillet” 
of 1888: the proud dome of 
the Invalides, once the tallest 
building in Paris, was forty 
feet below. The busy ants 
continued, weaving their aérial 
fabric in and out, back and 
forth, but always up, obedient 
to the commands of their 
chief: a robust man with a 
beard and cool eyes, who al- 
ready saw himself seated in a 
tiny room, the highest in the 
world, dreaming and planning new marvels for the pygmies below. 

So smoothly did the work go forward that, on the thirty-first 
of March, 1889, the last level, 906 feet above the flat expanse of 
the Champ de Mars, was reached. Then it was that Gustave Eiffel 
had the pleasure of a few last laughs. For, instead of the hope- 
lessly ugly “smoke-stack’”’ whose enormous bulk—so had predicted 
the artists—would literally dominate the city: there rose into the 
Parisian sky a “monster of grace’; a pyramidal shaft whose 
subtle curves and gossamer lattice-work gave it the appearance 
of a fairy structure, barely resting on the earth. So successful 
was the deliberately planned illusion of lightness that many of the 
objectors freely recanted; one of them, J.-K. Huysmans, was now 
even complaining that it looked too small: thereby paying Eiffel 
the highest compliment he could have desired. This quality—of 
being visible from every section of a great city and from far 
beyond, while not crudely imposing itself upon the eye—was a 
triumphant confirmation of Eiffel’s statement, “It is one of the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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TRAILING THE CLOUDS ON HORSEBACK 


Among the Wonders of the Western Ranges 


By Hamitton M. Larne 


O DATE, it would appear there are only two ways to 
a mountain. Either you musi do it yourself on you 
good shanks or you must tum the job 

Dobbin 

let him do the hard w ae as you rails his heavin — 

true that good roads have been built across all of our i I 

tain ranges and you can sit and climb by simple turn of the wrist 

and pressure of the toe; but mountain roads almost m nvariably 
lead through passes, so that after you have achieved the summit 
of the road where the sign Says you are so many thousand, hun- 
dred and odd feet above sea level, you are usually only ready to 
really begin to climb afoot or saddle-back. Not many roads ascend 

a mountain to get to the top, as at Pike’s Peak; nearly all cdimb 

to get over the ridge at the lowest place. 


over to 


For a short mountain trip to a chosen alpine valley or peak, 
there is a good deal to be said in iavor of two good legs. Two 
legs can go to many wonderiul places utterly denied to four. But 


when it comes to the longer trips, when the hiker has to pack 
his grub and bed, then, indeed, does the rider have the best of it. 
For Pinto will pack not only rider and a little dunnage besides, 
but requires no bed, and takes his board from the country as he 
goes—all trail riding at high elevations being done, oi course, in 
the summer, when alpine herbage is to be had even at snow-line 
for the picking. So the real travel de luxe on the skyline would 
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seem to be by saddle-back, and, because there 
limited ttumbers—ior one pack horse can carry @ 
several campers—the small pack tram has becom 
form of seeing the western skyline in the places s 
n the Sierras s, Cascades and Rockies. 
here are two types = country in the West 
un : One is the diy 
ie, = a vast range, ae the timber mainly is $ 
a horse to make his way almost anywhere. The 
ymbolic of this type of horseman country. The* 
ne type where meadow and slope are 100 ugh 
nsequently are almost as open as the praimes, = 
varies so greatly in elevation, there is great GES 
Thus, while in Oregon and Washington timber = 
Cascades at five thousand feet, in Colorado it as0am 
than double this altitude, and all through the Ras 
it gradually drops till in many parts of Alaska Ze 
lies at sea level. Thus there is capital skyline 7G 
where horses may be secured, and everywhere § 
Pinto has access to the high range. Most difficallty ® 
on the coastal slopes, where the heavy forest at 
a complete barrier to horse travel save where 
cleared. Skyline riding, however, has no more G&S 
anywhere than in the Cascades, once the 
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of our most impressive ranges. 
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to hang on to.” In addition to an anchor in time of sudden 
squall, that pommel may be seen serving as hook for camera or 
field glasses, knapsack, spare clothing and many other odd objects. 

The hill horse, however, is not given to sudden emotion. He 
has been picked for this job on account of his tame disposition 
and then he has been trained to keep his head under almost any 
reasonable demands froma greenhorn rider. In truth, the tolera- 
tion of some of these knowing animals toward the uninitiated is 
often comical. None but.long-gentled horses can be allowed on 
such a job; no other 
kind could pay divi- 
dends. 

The success of a 
trail-riding trip in the 
mountains really de- 
pends on horse and 
wrangler. Your 
pleasant chap in the 
big hat must in him- 
self be a special type, 
far removed from the 
“roughneck,” a mas- 
ter) of imiemn sjaaid 
women as well as of 
horses. His is the 
job of a diplomat. 
Here are a dozen new 
Sit Ina nl ovemis etOmube 
mounted: big and lit- 
tle, fat and lean, old 
and young, bold and 
timid, capable and 
helpless. In almost a 
glance of the eye the 
wrangler must suit 
mount to rider, which 
usually is just a little 
more difficult, as two 
or three of the ladies 
insist on picking their 
own _ horses—basing 
choice, as is the way 
of the sex, on the cut 
of Pinto’s mane or 
tail or eyebrows. But 
the wrangler knows 
his horses. And the 
distinction between 
guide and wrangler 
must not always be 
overlooked, for on 
the larger parties, the 
guide pretty much 
looks after the riders, 
the wrangler after the 


horses and the riders. have a c¢ 
ad avbateate the THE MATTERHORN OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES their owill 

joys of this game of The central pyramid in a short range comprising several lesser and much blunter peaks, argued that 

riding on the skyline Mt. Assiniboine rises to a height of nearly twelve thousand feet. Seen from a distance, it is trees are as 


trails to folk from the 
places where _ the 
horse is all but forgotten? There are so many that the devotees 
of this form of vacation vow it the best sport in the world. 
There is the utter difference of it, so far removed from the 
workaday world. There is the return into the past again, for, 
as in so many other sports, the necessities of bygone times become 
the sports of today. The differences, too, are those of another 
world. Not so pronounced indeed to the tourist who at the big 
mountain resorts hires a pony and for an hour or two tastes the 
pleasures of hill trails; but very palpable to the real trail-rider 
who brims his cup with a three- to five-day expedition afield. 
roughing it in delighted discomfort of body while the soul soars 
in perpetual ecstasy. It is a new frame of mind: a mountaineer- 
ing jag without headaches as aftermath. 

They all talk in superlatives up there. It is the scenery. Every- 
one has some idea of the grandeur of timberline country of the 


one of the most impressive spectacles in the Canadian Rockies. 


Cascades or Selkirks or Rockies—the story has been 

numerable photographs—but no one can get the gs 
mountains and really understand till he has ridden fi 
routes, feasted his eye on vistas that cannot be told in 
man, nor painted nor even photographed. One must gle 
wondrous combinations of scene: white peak, green 
slope, picturesque fir-clump, gorgeous color; ramble 
pine meadows and over sunny knolls where the flo 
the belly of his steed; ponder over the strange bea 
shaped al 
hemlock 
timberline 


and in 
stake all 
foot and 
a horse. 
The @ 
country is t 
lover’s parat 
strange ho 


wondrous a 
of thism 
Thousands — 


the flower 
Swiss Alps 


own. Dutt 
and Augustt 
tain meado 


for miles. 
the ridge, vi 
flower del 
every holloy 
every streail 

Timberli 


mensity: the colossal ages-old Douglas firs, the Weste 
and the sequoias are much alike. But at high elevatio 
that fight their battle against the elements on the 
shaped by the artistry of the heavens, each as distin 
long-trained miniatures of trees we see in the fairylan¢ 
of the Japanese. 
Even the birds of the mountain slopes are different. 
else can we hear the hermit thrushes breathing their 
softly as in the last timberline clumps, or the goldem 
sparrow, or Townsend’s solitaire singing the rarest of Ss 
meet the rosy finch or ptarmigan at home, or see the gol 
at his savage hunting? ; 
Also, nowhere in the low country cari such interesting ™ 
(Continued on page 55) 
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fang Tongkingese wears 
@ huge hat as his elders. 
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Hee: eiernion 


ON THE WAY TO MARKET 


si@jaskets filled with produce swinging from the poles on their shoulders, these Annamites are bound for market along one of the new highways 


built by the French. 


FRANCE’S GREATEST ASIATIC COLONY 


Through the Colorful Provinces of Indo-China—The Native Races and Their 


Cities—Modern Travel from Cochinchina to Tongking 


By HerRBerT ADAMS GIBBONS 


N INDO-CHINA, as the 
name indicates, the traveler 
finds the influences of the 

two greatest civilizations of 
Asia; there China and India of 
the past and of the present 
mingle. Past contacts have left 
their traces in the racial charac- 
teristics and culture of the peo- 
ple. Present contacts give rise 
to the most dangerous and ab- 
sorbing aspects of the adapta- 
tion of Oriental life to Occi- 
dental institutions and our eco- 
nomic system. 

I went to Indo-China in the 
course of a survey of the 
French colonies throughout the 
world. I had some personal 
knowledge of India and had 
spent the previous winter and 
spring in China. I had traveled 


through the Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines, and already 
knew all the Federated Malay 
States and the British Straits 
Settlements on the other side of 
the peninsula. 


My object was 


to study political and economic conditions. Rather proud of the 
fact that I was not a tourist, I did not intend to spend much time 
on sight-seeing. A vain anticipatory renunciation that was! 
Once in this tourists’ paradise, I made the most of the daily 
chances for indulgence. In Indo-China the coast and mountain 
scenery are indescribably beautiful. You have lakes and river 
valleys and plateaus, the most gorgeous of temples and picturesque 
of ruins, a bewildering variety of races with different customs and 
dress, native industries and arts in profusion, wild men and every 
sort of wild animal in the highlands, and everything to study in 
the way of human aspiration and the lack of it. Cochinchina, 
Cambodia, Laos, Annam, and Tongking—each name evokes 
memories so pleasant and powerful that I know I shall return. 

The French have been interested in this corner of the world 
since the time of Louis XIV, when the Empire of Annam was a 
vassal state of China. But up to the Third Republic only the 
districts around Saigon had been occupied and colonized. The 
protectorate over Annam was made effective and the conquest of 
Tongking completed in the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century. The federation, as it exists at present, was accomplished 
thirty years ago by Governor General Doumer, late President of 
the French Republic. The common northern frontiers with Burma 
and China were not definitely fixed until 1904, and Laos, west of 
the Mekong River, was not detached from Siam until 1907. So 
we see that Indo-China is virtually a contemporary creation, and 
was scarcely five years old within its existing boundaries when 
China became a republic. 

In 1902, when the union of French possessions in southeastern 
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Asia was finally ac- 
complished, the capital 
was moved to Hanoi, 
in Tongking. Since 
then, there has been a 
generation of remark- 
able economic devel- 
opment, accompanied 
by the construction of 
railways and good 
roads. Much still re- 
mains to be done be- 
fore the ‘ different 
parts of. this» vast 
country can be said to 
be satisfactorily linked 
together. . There. isa 
gap of four hundred *# 
miles in ‘the railway “% 
between Saigon and 
Hanoi. Saigon and 
Pnompenh, capital of 
Cambodia, are not yet 
connected by rail. The 
roads from Cambodia, 
Annam and Tongking 
into Laos are no more 
than trails, imprac- 
ticable not only in the 
rainy season but when 
melting snows carry 
away the bridges. For 
all that, except in 


Laos, it is now possible to get from one part of the country to the 
other expeditiously, automobiles serving where rail transportation 
is lacking. The French have accomplished wonders in road-build- 
ing. Without these good roads and the development of the auto- 
mobile, they could not have established effective administrative rivers. Some of the branches are a mile wide. Bridges are 
control over fourteen million Annamites and seven millions of 


other races. 


The government presents several anomalies. Cochinchina, with 
Saigon for capital, is a French colony, with representation in the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies in Paris. Cambodia is a king- 
dom, whose sovereign at Pnompenh is under French protection. 


Annam is an empire. In the 
imperial city of Hué there is a 
French Resident General, who 
rules in the name of a boy em- 
peror, still a student in Paris. 
Tongking is a_ protectorate 
also, but without a king or em- 
peror. Theoretically, Tong- 
king is a vassal state of An- 
nam. But while the French 
have maintained the mandarin 
form of government in An- 
nam, and rule there indirectly, 
they have abolished it in Tong- 
king. The greatest anomaly 
of all is the protectorate of 
Laos, most of which has no 
native sovereign. Only a small 
portion of Laos is the pro- 
tected native kingdom of 
Luang Prabang. 

My visit to the French pos- 
sessions in southeastern Asia 
began at Saigon. The oldest 
of the French settlements, 
Saigon has become a modern 
city—a bit of France on the 
other side of the world. Good 
roads extend from Saigon in 
every direction through the 
colony of Cochinchina, which, 
if one were to go no farther 
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THE FRENCH CATHEDRAL AT HANOI 


The seat of the general government of Indo-China, Hanoi is a city of nearly one hundred 
fifty thousand people consisting of a European section and a crowded native section. 
Industrially and commercially the city is important for cotton spinning, brewing, tobacco 


and a number ot native industries. 


THEIR NEW YEAR’S VISIT 


These two self-conscious youngsters have come to pay their respects to 

their venerable grandfather on New Year’s day. Like the Chinese, the 

people of Tongking hold their elders in high esteem and consider ancestor 
worship a sacred duty. 


burton Holmes from Hwing Galloway 


Mytho and then to Cantho, to see tlie rice-growing regiot 
contributes an appreciable portion of the world’s rice sup] 
is Indo-China’s principal source of wealth. West from @G 
passed through the delta of the Mekong, one of Asia’s# 


the question. In a single day eight ferries had to be used 
the automobile I had hired in Saigon for an indefinite pé 
the mileage basis brought me to Chaudoc, on the Cail 
frontier, from which it was a four-hour run north to Pno 

Aside from the king’s palace, which is painfully shabby, 
attractive administration buildings erected by the Fret 


of scenic 
man _ interes’ 


by. Chinese. / 
hour away byt 
Bien Hoa, 
mite city, on fl 
of the jungle. 

A regular 
quent autobus 
connects Saigi 
Pnompenh, 7 
and. the 
frontier. Thi 
beaten path of 
with little time 
disposal to” 


but went 80 


capital of Cambodia a 
little of interest. Of 
large and comfortable 
deters you from pushifl 
Two impressions gaine 
are confirmed and accei 
the more one travels | 
backward kingdom. } 
you enter Cambodia ff 
gressive Siam or fro 
and industrious Coc 
the contrast is the sa 
Cambodians are so de 
that you may be undet 
the economic potentialll 
the country, and you ¥ 
whether if:there were 
or Annamites here, th 
desolation over hundret 
miles would meet youl 
You are sure, from whe 
have seen of other f 
that there would not ! 
same slothfulness and 

The second impressi 
that there would be ne 
at all in Cambodia were 
for the alert Chinese 
have all the business ™ 
hands. They domuin 
Pnompenh. In smaller 
which are only ham 
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SOME WOMEN OF LAOS 


i in one of the most inaccessible sections of Indo-China, the Laotians have been scarcely touched by European influences. 
-he women of the different tribes wear a variety of curious costumes and adornments. 


As these pictures indi- 
The girl at the left, who might easily be mistaken for a 


yelongs to the Phu-Noi tribe. In the center are two A’Kah Puli women in short skirts, embroidered headdress and curious ornamental leggings 


above bare feet. 


D that is not Chinese is Annamite. For a race that is not 

> (and the Cambodians have behind them a rich culture 
sspected place in the history of southeastern Asia), their 

k of the slightest comforts and social structure is astound- 
10se who live along the shores of the Mekong seine and 
and those of the plains raise rice. Malodorous caravans 
tts, so long that you cannot continue to hold your nose 
.ssing them on the road, carry a portion of the catch to 
districts for exchange. This is the only large-scale native 

te in Cambodia, and the business is run on the basis of 
in kind. There are, of course, other so-called native 

»s, but they are generally run by and for foreigners. 

turn from Cambodia of the twentieth century to Cambodia 
hundred years ago, when the Khmers built up a flourish- 
dom and erected a temple and a city whose ruins are still 
iration of the world. But before visiting Angkor I went 
jor, which antedates Angkor by many centuries, and where 
jeologists and architects of the French administration have 
tleared away the jungle and attempted to restore the past. 
ly between Pnompenh and Angkor, Kompong Thom affords 
Mirtable stopping place, with its government bungalow. Here 
¢ Chinese traders in the town, as in Pnompenh, and a forest 
ition to clear the way for an immense rubber plantation. 

1 prime interest is Sambor, hidden in what seems now’ an 
$ivirgin forest, thirty kilometers north of Kompong Thom, 
1Gtoad to Laos. 
juins.of Sambor must be sought after, and you realize their 
Wpnly after you have tramped afoot for hours where your 
vile will not carry you. To reconstruct any single building 
} more imagination—or knowledge—than I possess. This 
Gp, however, does not detract from the tourist’s interest in 
t. There you have more awe-inspiring testimony to the 
aj. of nature over the handiwork of man than at Angkor. The 
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At the right is a Ka woman with the huge cylindrical ear adornments and headdress suggesting the influence of nearby Burma. 


forest has almost obliterated a great city, whose most solid buildings 
are in the inexorable embrace of trees and vines. 

And then on to Angkor over a road on which much work has 
been done but which has not been able to resist the destructive 
influence of annual floods that enlarge the great lake in the center 
of Cambodia to several times its natural surface. From afar the 
pinnacles of Angkor Wat, rising above the forest, herald the ap- 
proach to the most striking of surviving medieval monuments. 
Twenty-five years ago Angkor was known only to archeologists. 
There was no way for tourists to reach this remote corner of Siam 
until after the French annexation. 

Angkor is so hot at all times of the year that one wonders how 
the ancient Cambodians had the energy to build so enduringly 
there. I was at Angkor at the beginning of February, which is 
supposed to be the cool season. Ye gods! The automobile roads, 
and the ability to slip back to the bungalow for a frequent shower- 
bath, made the visit possible. You cannot avoid walking and 
climbing, but the reward is great. On that I need not dwell, 
however, for Angkor has been pictured and described frequently in 
recent years. 

As far as Kompong Thom, the return journey was made over 
the same road. From there I went due west to Kompong Cham, 
where there are large rubber plantations and where one can see 
elephants at work in the forest docilely rolling and carrying logs 
to the river-bank. This region is humming with activity. I began 
to see tractors and lorries competing with elephants and oxen. 
Steam-craft plied on the Mekong. A little launch towed our 
ferry-barge across the river. We were in Cochinchina again. 
Rubber plantations were numerous. The towns had shopping cen- 
ters, schools, markets, and factories. Habitations and people along 
the road became almost as frequent as in Java. A dozen times 
on the way back to Saigon stops were made to watch the people 
and to inspect native industries. Fortunately, I was bound by no 
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rigid time-schedule. 

Cambodia and Co- 
chinchina are the 
southern states of 
Indo-China. Laos oc- 
cupies the interior, on 
both sides of the Me- 
kong River, stretch- 
ing northwards 
between Siam and An- 
nam, to the almost 
unexplored and im- 
passable frontier re- 
gions of Burma. An- 
nam is the long nar- 
row coast-state rising 
from the sea to the 
mountains in a shorter 
space even than Chile. 
Tongking is in the 
north between Annam 
and Laos, and the 
three southern prov- 
inces of China. The 
railway from Saigon 
north has, as_ yet, 


been constructed only RICE SELLERS IN TONGKING the Moi, who h 
as far as Nhatrang, In the towns and cities of Tongking, rice is the principal product for sale at the native ways lived wi 
on the coast of south- markets, and the most important item in the people’s diet. In some sections the rich soil The Moi a 
ern Annam. Intrigued produces two crops of rice annually, much of which is exported. rigines. Unt 


by what I had heard 
of the Langbian plateau, I decided to go there before visiting the 
coast towns of Annam. 

It was a wise decision. The hill-station at Dalat, nearly a mile 
above sea-level, has been developed in recent years as a place of 
residence where climatic conditions resemble those of Europe, and 
as a school-center for the children of Europeans. Mosquitoes are 
infrequent and malaria is unknown. High functionaries and pros- 
perous business men have villas there, and the Langbian Palace 
Hotel, built by the government, would do credit to a European 
health resort. The railway from the coast has still a couple of 
thousand feet to climb before it reaches Dalat, but there is an 
autobus connection from Arbre Brulé to the eventual terminus. 

The tourist does not need much time to see Dalat and its imme- 
diate surroundings. But, as at Baguio in the Philippines, the hill- 
folk who come to the market, make a prolonged stay there wholly 


PRIMITIVE HUNTERS OF THE FORESTS 


The Moi hill tribes still hunt with the crossbow and the gun arrow, both 

of which may be used with poison. Their other customs are equally 

primitive, including the sawing thong to make fire, trial by ordeal, and 

medicine men who cure sickness by “extracting” the cause in the form 
of “dirt.” 


unique—the ga 
huge wild | 
which some scie 
claim is a pre- 
animal. The gat 
not live in cap 
European hur 
rarely see the 
and when they d 
find him more 
to track and 
dangerous at ba 


iG Ostrander’ 


French ag 
they were unmolested in their mountain forest haunts bee 
Annamites have a superstitious fear of leaving the lowlands) A 
even the French go slowly in pursuing the unprofitable 
bringing the benefits of civilization (that is, taxation) to t 
Those who live near Dalat and other plateau towns comet 
markets and are beginning to wear clothing. If you want 
them in their own villages, however, you must go afoot th 
the forest, and suffer from the voracity of an obnoxious 
of tick. 

The trip is well worth the hardships. You have a taste of 
big-game hunters must endure. You see the loveliness 
tropical forest from another vantage-point than your aw 
seat. You enter a clearing, and witness village life in i 
primitive form. You visit huts in which there are no tables; 
beds, or furnishings of any sort. You see superb specimens 


NEAR THE CHINESE BORDER 


In the villages along the Tongking frontier there is a bewildering 

ture of racial types, including Annamites, Laotians and Chinese. 

growth of communism in the neighboring Chinese provinces has 0a! 

the French considerable apprehension, particularly in the industria 
tions of Tongking. 
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te who still hunt with crossbow and gun arrow. 
Nhatrang, the only way of getting north is by 
> along the Route Mandarine, which follows 
‘or four hundred miles to Tourane, the princi- 
#if Annam. The railway starts again there, but 
st beautiful part of the Route Mandarine is the 
niles north of Tourane, it is best to continue to 
ir. No corniche road along the Mediterranean 
itrancing. On the right is the China Sea, with 
ind deep indentations. At one moment you are 
, and the next climbing to a rocky promontory, 
‘wind and wave. On the left you look up, up, 
Bt rontier of Laos in the clouds. And every now 
you pass through a town whose eure and 


Beeved. Unlike ae Asia 
fe, glimpses into 
~when you con- 
sextent of terri- 
i@:raveler covers, 
zeming popula- 
suppose this is 
))rientals do not 
we do, for the 
So when we 
Taj Mahal, a 
ir, an Angkor 
creat Wall of 
MG a Soochow pa- 
Mare as grateful 
v@mare surprised. 
Wit its palaces and 
eS}nd tombs is as 
ensemble of 
‘architecture as 

iw. But in Hué 
Tiese inspiration 
Ged with enough 
/Mnamite color to 
istinctive. The 


ef . 
palace, with its rich deco- 


rations in perfect state of 
repair, is a sharp contrast 
both as to taste and ma- 
terial condition to the 
Cambodian royal palace. 
The atmosphere is truly 
imperial, and the fact that 
these buildings are lived 
in by the family and min- 
isters of the boy emperor 
adds to their charm. The 
temple is reminiscent of 
those of Kyoto. And 
there is an old palace con- 
verted into a museum of 
Annamite furniture, pan- 
els, and paintings, which 
attest the solid worth of 
the arts and crafts of An- 
nam from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 

Other cities may have their palaces and temples and 
museums. But Hué alone in all the world is sur- 
rounded by the tombs of former rulers, queens, con- 
cubines, and prime ministers. Many of the tombs are 
endowed, and others have to be maintained by the 
state. It is easily seen that, however delightful the 
existence of these tombs is to tourists, the embarrass- 
ment to the Annamites is tremendous. Not only is 
the expansion of the city blocked in every direction, 
but the burden of taxation for a wholly useless pur- 
pose is heavy. Burial places form a serious problem 
for the Annamites of the twentieth century, as they 
do for the Chinese. It is difficult of solution because 
of ancestor-worship. Even an unidentified grave the 
authorities are afraid to touch, however urgent the 
motive. And the Annamites continue to erect elab- 
orate tombs, the poor vying with the rich. 

I left Hué by rail in time to reach the industrial city 
and market-center, Vinh, that same night. This city 
has no interest for the tourist whom politics, com- 

: Ve merce, and industry do not attract. But to the stu- 
May) H. C. Ostrander dent of the nationalism in the Far East and of the 
HE RIVER OF PERFUME AND THE IMPERIAL TOMBS AT HUE influence of the Occidental system upon Oriental 


Bye 


| . . . . = 

}perial tombs at Hué, along with its palaces and temples, are among the most peoples, Vinh is absorbingly important. Serious out- 
ul architectural sights in the Orient. The tombs of Annam’s former rulers, breaks have occurred here during the past two years, 
3; and concubines are located in the outskirts of the old capital. Each tomb is and resentment against the French smolders. In fact, 


fsed of groups of buildings surrounded by a high wall with beautiful gardens sce ae ene 

venues of trees. The beauty of the carving and decorative gateways is indicated French authority is maintained by no moral ascend- 

middle and lower pictures. The top picture of the River of Perfume shows ancy or support of the Annamite court and ruling 
the idyllic background for many of Hué splendors. (Continued on page 52) 
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HERE is perhaps no better way for a traveler to increase 

his understanding of the psychology and temper of a country 

which he is visiting than to study the theater and the plays 
of that country. The theater provides a mirror for a given period 
and its social, emotional and ethical content. At the theater the 
audience lives its dreams and finds a vicarious satisfaction for its 
subconscious desires and its real ego. The humblest spectator may 
identify himself with the hero and follow him through the most 
thrilling adventures. Through its imagination the audience be- 
comes the protagonist and the play is a memorable experience in 
which it lives for a few hours in a world of glamour. Through- 
out the ages plays have always reflected the civilization of the na- 
tion which has created them. 

These preliminary remarks might have been made about any 
country or nation in the world. But they are certainly most ap- 
propriate and applicable to Japan and the Japanese theater. 

In Japan there are many curious contradictions and some of 
these contradictions are conspicuous in the nation’s theater. Dur- 
ing the last sixty-five years Japan has been almost completely 
transformed from an ancient dynasty of hermit people into an 
efficient, modern, industrialized nation. The theater, however, still 
remains essentially conservative despite the fact that foreign 
dramas are produced in Japan and that some playwrights are deal- 
ing candidly with contemporary themes. Mentally, philosophically 
and religiously Japan remains fundamentally Oriental. This is 
vastly important chiefly because Japan’s life and existence are still 
largely bound up with the characteristics that in no small degree 
account for her greatness. This has been demonstrated in the last 
quarter of a century at those times when Japan has shown an 
almost superhuman courage. 

The foreigner must 
realize that the Japa- 
nese theater is a living 
repository and active 
agent for all the spir- 
itual and physical her- 
oism that is the heri- 
tage of Nippon. The 
play, to the native 
audience, is a bath in 
the living waters of 
its past. Audience and 
traditions become one. 
To the Westerner it 
seems surprising that 
a nation committed to 
industrialism can take 
such genuine interest 
in feudal traditions. 
With their fect 
planted firmly on the 
earth of Occidental- 
ism, the Japanese are 
still able to explore 


the farthest reaches 
of the Orientalist 
heavens. 


The Japanese thea- 
ter, which is so like 
the Chinese in this re- 


GOING TO THE THEATER IN JAPAN 


The Ancient Drama and Its Beauties—How the Japanese Audience 


Behaves—Some Curious Theatrical Traditions 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The traditional plays and dances of Japan are performed in modern theaters and before 

audiences dressed in Western clothes, in striking contrast to the performers and the 

musicians. Much of old Japan lingers on in the theater, a beautiful evocation of the past 
in the midst of a highly industrialized nation. 


spect, is very nearly pure theater. It makes use of symbt 
such an extent that we Western theater-goers are fre 
partially or entirely bewildered. The realism which we 
our modern theater is replaced by a maze of poetic fat 
strange imagery which frequently conceals for us the sigt 
of many of the things which are happening on the stage 
our eyes. 

The Japanese classical drama, which is still by all odds t 
popular among all classes of theater-goers, is a mass of sym 
In the first place, this drama deals with an age that is far f 
from the present. In the second place, the cast symbolica 
sents many kinds of mythological creatures that no man 
time has ever seen. In the third place, much of the action 
plays is merely suggested and is never actually before thei 
the audience or actually on the stage. For example, the 
imaginary walls, horses, battles and armies. Finally, there 
property man, who moves about the stage changing the f 
of the furniture and helping to change the costumes of the 
He is supposed to be invisible to the eyes of the audience, 

For these reasons the Japanese theater is at first very 
ing. However, as one gradually becomes acquainted wW, 
conventions, the Japanese classical drama changes into an if 
tive holiday. Order and beauty emerge from what at first 
chaos to the uninitiated theater-goer from the Western 
When we learn to recognize the characters upon the st@ 
understand the dramatic conflict in which they are engag 
play becomes a veritable journey to Bagdad on a magic caf 
is like watching a hundred rare flowers spring up in an ef 
garden. And yet it is something even more gratifying, 
magic of the Japanese theater is to a large degree the cre 
the spectator 
imagination. 

While the 
drama of Jap 
survives afte 
hundred year 
theater buildin 
house it have ml 
so fortunate— 
larly those of 
The dreadful ¢ 
quake of 1923: 
was followed by 
that consumeé 
of the ruins, 
wiped out the a 
Yokohama and_ 
destroying moft 
five hundred 
sand buildings, 4 
which were pra 
all the theater 
practically all, 
the Imperial 
was left stam 
though gutted I 
The Kabuki-z2@ 
ever—or the Pf 
theater” —was | 
the process of bt 


aq 


classical Japanese theater 
ligactors frequently take the 
of women. This actor at 
iperial Theater is portray- 
th extraordinary sensitivity 
‘ace the romantic Japanese 
ideal of womanhood. 


r 
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and withstood both earth- 
quake and fire. 

Now the Kabuki-za has 
come to house the classical 
drama, enacted by the direct 
descendants of famous actors 
of former generations whose 
names are remembered and 
respected like the dynasties 
of kings. 

New appointments have 
crept into all the buildings of 
new Tokyo to keep pace with 
the efforts the Japanese 
people are making to con- 
form with the Western world 
that they have come to emu- 
late and imitate. 

I went many times to the 
Kabuki-za, which is only a 
few minutes’ rickisha ride 
from the Hotel Imperial. 
This new Kabuki-za has al- 
ready become an institution, 
due somewhat to its great 
size—it can accommodate an 
audience of four thousand 
persons—and to the fact 
that it houses many 
other activities con- 
tributing to the entr’- 
acte entertainment of 


terned silk or cloth of gold 
worn high around the waists 
of the women, fill the whole 
scene with rich coloring and 
add to the brilliant colors of 
the kimonos worn by the 
young girls. 

We usually sat in one of 
the loges or boxes that oc- 
cupy the front of the first 
balcony, permitting a pano- 
ramic view of the entire 
house, of the so-called “or- 
chestra” seats and the high 
gallery, where hundreds were 
clinging at a dizzy angle and 
at times seemed to be touch- 
ing the ceiling itself. There 
is always movement and agi- 
tation in the audience. Tea 
is served, before, during and 
after the acts and episodes 
of the play. Without tea, the 
Japanese, I am afraid, would 
be unable to appreciate the 
theaters Dhere, are ‘tiny 
shelves on the backs of the 
seats on which one may place 
one’s tiny teapot to- 
gether with a dish of 
rice cakes and the 
small handleless cup. 


In their portrayals of the war- 
riors of feudal times, Japanese ¢ 


actors are magnificently cos- 

tumed. Their facial expressions, 

their gestures and »their move- 

ments are all distinguished : by 

the most impressive artistry and 
grace: 


audience. In this way, it somewhat re- 
athe great foreign houses of public enter- 


r failed to enter the busy foyer with any- 
-a confused feeling because of the strange- 
the throng that so well symbolized the 
today—the mixture of evening dress and 
among the gentlemen, bobbed hair and 
vieaddress among the women; the chewing 
ad the drinking of tea. The modern worm 
ng at the pillars of the temple. 
the great auditorium I was not so disap- 
although modernity half-toned every other 
y eyes encountered. Electric lighting had 
@l the thousand-year-old candle-lighting that 
1 such an effective adjunct to the drama, 
ll occasion to witness elsewhere in Japan. 
4a and balcony chair seats replaced the 
loges, where one and 
amily squatted  inti- 
yogether in picturesque 
seated on cushions on 
-. The temple archi- 
had given place to a 
‘lassical form, paral- 
ur own imitations of 
sical in Middle West- 
a halls. 
(She local color of it all 
§s0 fascinating and be- 
fair substitute for the 
’ we are accustomed 
ly at home, but will 
din Japan. Out of 
ile four thousand per- 
he Kabuki-za, scarcely 
ul are foreigners. The 
of the Japanese men 
fring kimonos, and the 
j headdress of high 
of shining hair is by 
most popular among 
men. The obis, or 
sashes of bright-pat- 
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In the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries dolls 

were made in honor of the 

famous actors of the time. 

This doll represents one of 

the famous actors of old 
Japan. 


Theatrical performances are always popular attractions at the Japanese 
temple fairs. As a rule a hastily constructed open-air stage is adequate 
for the presentation of these performances, which are generally some of 


the old classical Japanese dramas. 


The Japanese are not so sophisticated that they 
have lost the more ecstatic joys of the play, the 
perfect sublimation we used to feel when we:were 
children. The first play I ever saw—when.I.was 
about eight years old—closed with the drowning, of 
the heroine whom I had learned to love dearly 
through the preceding acts, .I was taken. heart- 
broken and weeping from the theater and can: still 
remember the bereavement I felt. The majority of 
the Japanese become impressionable children of 
that sort when they are at the play. They; plunge 
into its tragic—or, less often, comic—depths with 
abandon and experience vicariously all that hap- 
pens to the protagonists. 

The lines, the lighting, the color and the atmos- 
phere of the Japanese theater are, in the final 
analysis, Oriental. Except for sitting in conven- 
tionalized rows of seats in a great auditorium, there 
is little else that we may iden- 
tify with our conception of 
theater, little to “spoil” the pic- 
ture. Once the play is on, the 
Occidental theater is forgot- 
ten. Surely, there is no sound 
on earth that corresponds to 
the music that assails our ears 
just before the curtain is 
snatched aside. For the cur- 
tain does not rise, but moves 
from side to side with the aid 
of many stage hands, whose 
feet we can discern pattering 
along as they rush along grasp- 
ing the curtain from behind, 
This curtain in itself is very 
beautifully embroidered or 
painted silk. But neither the 
curtain nor the proscenium 
arch is like those in our West- 
ern theaters. Our conven- 
tional “picture frame” set in 
the center of the house with 
its elaborate gilt is not found 
in the Japanese theater. The 
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‘The radio is now an important factor in Japanese life. 
general broadcasting of all kinds, theatrical performances are occa- 
sionally broadcast to Japan’s rapidly increasing radio audience. This 
picture shows a comedy being performed in a popular theater, from 
which the two microphones are sending it to all parts of the Empire. 


ep! 


ooh 


A world peopled with kings, dragons, ghosts, fox-women, outlaws, war- 

riors and deities in disguise continues to delight the audience in the 

old-fashioned theaters of Tokyo. This picture represents a typical scene 
in which two duelists are bandaging their wounds after a combat. 


In addition to 


stage is not quite so high as ours, but it extends across the 
breadth of the house—two or three times as wide as ours 
depth is corresponding, so that what we see on the stage 
a condensed, crowded slice of life, but an area so large 
comprises about all the eye can gather in. The stage gp 
impression, oftentimes, that all out-of-doors has been broug 
the theater. On the side stage are seated several rows | 
sicians. So from the moment the show is on in earnest, 
geous phantasmagoria and spectacle is presented to our five 
—gorgeously rich in colors, fabrics, embroideries, arms and 
scenic effects, and pageantry of soldiers and servitors. Thi 
is heightened by the chorus, and by the sound of the Jé 
musical instruments. Often the action seems confused q 
principal actor at times appears to be at odds with the 
The “invisible” property men are at work, as though the 
indifferent to the action and just cleaning up after all the 
had gone home! 

The acting is further complicated by the fact that no sm; 
of the actor’s portrayal is rendered in dancing which fre 
seems grotesque to the Westerner. It is usually a posture 
but such postures were never admissable outside the Orie 

The show is on, however, and here we are in the at 
What appears to be a Lion Chorus occupies the stage. A 
strange note is sounded by the musicians and immediately th 
of the entire audience are turned in the direction of the back 
theater. The “star,” or chief actor, will appear there. 1 
point, our attention is called to the raised platform, or f 
that is a part of every Japanese theater, by which the pi 
actor and his personal bodyguard make their entrances am 
He now enters as a roaring lion, that is, he is dressed in 
tesque and beautiful costume topped by a flaming red wig 
symbolism has begun. That red wig has transformed him 
eyes of the audience into a lion. When the two chief actor 
the hero and the other the villain—get to the stage, they 
tended almost continually by their own property men. I 
to make the property men absolutely “invisible,” they are t 
from head to foot in black, some of them wearing masks 
idea is that in wiping out their individuality, their physica 
has likewise been eradicated. These property men hang 
heels of their lords and anticipate every need that is extt 
to the play itself. 

During a mighty encounter between the hero and the 
our hero was felled—accidentally, I am sure—but he was 
cumbered with all his armor that he could not rise again 
was very awkward, since in real life the villain would hay 
him at once. The villain, however, was not disconcerted 
accident. He simply waited until the hero’s property mai 
and picked him up and stood him on his feet again. Th 
wheels of the drama began to revolve once more as the he 
villain continued their combat. When they were through b 
ing each other, their respective property men brought then 
tea! While they drank it they were stripped of their fi 
paraphernalia right before our eyes. 

The moment the principal characters leave the stage, th 
theme of the play is abandoned until they return. The gaps 
action are usually filled in with comic incidents and charaet 
calling the drama of Shakespeare’s day. The comic chat 
oddly enough, are usually priests of the various Buddhi 
Shinto sects who always amuse the public in real life # 
their constant bickering over the pitfalls in one another’s do 
that prevent a man from entering the Kingdom of Heaven. 
again recalls Shakespeare, who often employed friars and 
to furnish comedy in the by-scenes. 

There is no race suicide in Japan, consequently every Ja 
family has one or two infants in the household during alls 
of the year. These babies are carted about practically every 
either strapped to the back of the mother or to those of thi 
children. Naturally, children go to the theater too. Ther 
a score or so of young children in gaudily colored kimonos 
playing or fighting each other in the aisles of the orchestra 
Kabuki-za. 

The moment the principal actor was heralded to appear 
end of the runway, they stopped playing and ran to the edge 
platform, leaning against it and looking up with awe 
ferocious thespian roared up and down just above them. W 

(Continued on page 56) 
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i JE WERE walking down a street bearing the delightful 
aA name “Jesus the Great Power.” The roadway had been 
,, torn up and a workman was digging a ditch for a sewer. 
jw passed he glanced up, dropped his shovel and stood with 
,tzment, gazing with flashing black eyes at the pretty blonde 
tee girl with whom I was walking. Suddenly he exploded 
oe Andalusian. 


Ff 


»s mio! You are beautiful!” He paused for a second, as 
| the mere sight of a lovely girl had taken his breath away, 
1 almost panting phrases he finished his monologue. “You 
I could eat you clothes 


hee 


; s beautiful that I could eat you. 
yal?” 


4 tunslated to my companion and she laughed heartily, crystal-* 


ff 


aughter like sparkling drops of water from one of Seville’s 
‘tins. 
‘iy a tiny gloved hand to the begrimed laborer who had 
ttaken his eyes away from her. In reply, he took off his 
“terd hat, pressed it lightly against his breast, and bowed low. 
‘thi graceful gesture, he waved the hat as a Spanish hidalgo 
‘do. 
jfewas expressing the spirit of the men of Seville: uncon- 
‘Ne admiration and glorious appreciation of anything beau- 
“tl. He had intended no rudeness. He had gazed at one of the 
'$twonderful things in the world—a lovely woman—to the 
sf the Sevillano, the apotheosis of delight. He had paid 
‘ rspects to her as he would have bowed before one of Mu- 
‘)’'paintings of the Virgin hanging in the art gallery of his 
gtful city. What might be considered rudeness elsewhere 
«Seville man’s salute to comeliness. 
Thy do not merely stare at an attractive woman, these men of 
aisia—they speak to her in endearing and emotional terms. If 
te is alone—which is seldom the case—they will range up 


As we turned the corner, she stopped for a moment,, 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


At the Plaza de la Constitucién, much of Seville’s outdoor life is centered. In addition to the 
open-air cafés, there are always plenty of sweetmeat vendors to care for the youngsters. 


SEVILLE—CITY OF GALLANTRY 


| Eccentricities of the Andalusian Temperament—Glimpses of Every-day Life 


By Witpur T. GRACEY 


alongside of her and try to carry on a conversation in voluble, 
excited, or perhaps amorous Spanish—sometimes in hesitant Eng- 
lish. Even if she is with a man, or accompanied by-her mother, 
or aunt, they will talk to her, or about her, just the same. They 
are paying her their greatest compliment; there is no reason for 
offense. 

Perhaps nowhere in the world are the men greater connoisseurs 
of beautiful women than in Seville. They do not necessarily 
enthuse over mere prettiness ; instantly and instinctively they seem 
to sense character as well as outward beauty. They will know 
in a moment if a woman is sympatico—that untranslatable word 
that means sympathetic, appreciative, charming, understanding 
and fascinating all in one. 

If you are a man—or perhaps even a woman—and are looking 
for the lovely girls for which Seville is famous, you will have a 
hard time finding them. They are not on the streets. When 
they go shopping they ride in carriages, always accompanied by 
a mother, aunt or family servant, who is invariably clothed in 
black. If they are of the poorer class they walk with an accom- 
panying duenna. Most of the day, however, they are shut away 
at home. You only get a glimpse of them when looking through 
some iron cancilla into a lovely patio, or perhaps spy them leaning 
from a balcony talking to a would-be lover in the street below. 

Love-making is a slow and patient process in Seville. The 
young man sees a girl driving on the paseo in the afternoon—he 
glances in her direction, hoping for some response. Perhaps he 
patiently follows the same course for months before she deigns 
to recognize his enchantment by a smile. He discovers where 
she lives, haunts the street from dawn to midnight, hoping she 
will come to the window, or appear on a_ balcony. Perhaps 
he waits half a year until the spring feria and finds her danc- 
ing the Sevillanos, or allegrias, in one of the casetas on the fair 
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STREET MUSIC 

Crooning through his megaphone like 

an American “song plugger,” this street 

singer gives an open-air concert with 

the aid of two accordion players. After- 

wards, he will peddle copies of his song 
to his audience. 


ground. He worships from a dis- 
tance, gets some mutual friend to 
introduce him, and then, in a 
quiet corner, surrounded by the 
crowd, pours into her ear the pent- 
up emotion of past months. 

After that, if she is interested, 
he once more haunts the street 
wherein she lives. He stands be- 
side her barred window for hours, 
pouring forth tales of love. If 
the window is on the lower floor, 
possibly she allows him to press 
a kiss on her flower-like hand 
which holds tight to the iron bars. 
If there is no downstairs window, 
she talks to him from her bal- 
cony on the second, third, or 
fourth floor, while he stands in 
the street below, his neck aching 
from looking upward. 

All Seville’s lovers believe that 
the world has no ears. In the 
narrow streets, passionate love 
phrases echo and reécho from wall 
to wall until they reach the heart 
of the beloved, possibly several 
stories above the man’s head. No 
one hears, no one knows, no one 
pays any attention, no one cares. 
It is too old a story—this “pluck- 
ing the turkey,” or “playing the 
bear,” as it is called. 


As a reward for his faithfulness, 


night, Marucha-of-the-top-balcony, 


coal-black-eyes will drop a kissed rose, or a crimson 
claveli into her lover’s outstretched hands. He will re- 
turn home, content and happy, to dream fevered dreams 
and think up new compliments to telegraph to her bal- 
cony some night, when there is no moon and he can barely SSE , ’ 
distinguish her white face outlined against a background When Seville’s streets are filled with visitors to the annual feria, the thirsty cr@ 


of starshine. 


Never, even if he is engaged, will he be allowed to capital from all parts of Andalusia. 
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enter her house. Only members of the family go: 
It will not be until they have been married and 
become a member of the clan that he will gaim hig 
to enter. 
He is a patient and constant lover, this lover of S 
until. marriage begins to pall, and then—well, a 
old story in all parts of the world, but the Sevillag 
arranged matters in his own particular way. Be 
those Southern skies no one need pretend to be a pam 
of virtue. Of course, it is important that wives)@ 
and mothers shall not meet one’s enamoratas. If 
so discreetly arranged. The women of the house 
visit cafés chantants, or certain of Seville’s theaters, 
Out at the Venta Eratana, or the Venta de Atm 
—open-air restaurants on the outskirts of the city 
will find tables set under fragrant blossoming ™ 
trees, in tiny summerhouses surrounded by shrill 
where hedges of evergreens 
cozy coverts for a party 6 
or four. They are openy 
moonlight and the stars, and 
your host is preparing fi 
lectable huevos flamenco, 
you tiny castors conta 
long, thin glasses of lt 
zanilla that runs down your 
like nectar. There are li 
colored paper lanterns 103 
soft light supplementing tii 
and stars. 
Outside of your evergre 
bicle a gypsy. strums lightly 
guitar—or, for a few cents 
inside with his girl-dancers, 
tertain you with sad songs) 
southlands, cantos breathif 
sighs of the sands of # 
wild, rhythmic dances 
your blood run hot. 
From other tables—al 
cealed behind high green he 
come sounds of laughter am 
repartee—perhaps even the 
of an occasional kiss. 
You eat delectable food 
gostas, red and succulent, 


1. 
Labor 
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THE PEDDLER 


Peddlers dealing in ar- 
ticles of all kinds carry 
on their informal busi- 
ness in the streets of 
Seville. This fellow is 
bargaining with Teresa, 
who is considering tak- 
ing home a new som- 
brero to her husband. 


some warm fragrant 
or Amparo-of-the- 
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keep the water sellers busy. The Holy Week celebrations and the great fait ‘ 
Seville’s two most important events. For the latter occasion farmers come t0* 


as black as 
dishes, yel- 

a satice of 
ound decorated 
d-orange pi- 

x You drink 
wigs of Jerez de 
r@era—a dozen 
sherry—Olo- 
‘dro Jimenez, 
special brand 
Venta Anti- 
idvertised ex- 
yw asi -the 
sherry in the 
-_red and white 
from Valde- 
or ‘Rioja, or 
t beer brewed 
Sl ervezaria of 


rourse, there 
Ps at your ta- 
ir own party 

or the one 
Firl whom you 
wn aside for 
ing on the ex- 
at you were 
introduce her 
friend. The 
shines down 
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POSING FOR THEIR PICTURE 


Seville’s beautiful parks provide ideal open-air studios for the itinerant cameraman. Here 
a typical young Sevillian married couple are posing for their picture. 
proudly between them. 


seated 


velvet-blue sky that seems to contain infinitely more 
1 have ever seen before. 
nose that cost seventy centavos—las de setenta—the smoke 
to a beneficent God, and among the surroundings of love, 


From your black-tobacco 


stars 


ciga- 


ghter and happiness, you no longer wonder why these 
all their city the ciudad de la alegria, or why they are so 


id and happy. 
} 


g is long, from February to June; summer lures you into 
Q air, as soon as the sun sets, to catch the faint breezes 
t up the Guadalquivir from Sanlucar de Barrameda by 
| and Autumn ends only with November. 
ater is not so comfortable—and it isn’t always comfortable, 
fe are no ways of heating the white-walled, brick and tile- 
puses—even in December, January or February, there is 


always sunshine during the day. 


Even when it is coldest 


| usually find a warm spot, where golden sunshine pours 


| 


| 
4 
] 


Ws on the Sunday promenades which the city loves so well. 


SUNDAY PROMENADE 


Hy of the women of Seville still wear their mantillas and high black 
Seville 


A. Dubreuil 


rs a long Spring, which often lures people into the open air in the 
early part of February. 


down and brings you 
life. 

Inside the typical 
Spanish houses there 
are coldness and clam- 
miness, especially if 
it rains, which it must 
do sometimes. The 
Spaniards make a 
charcoal fire in a 
brazier, plant it un- 
derneath a big round 
table, and throw over 
it a heavy red cloth, 
long enough to reach 
the ground. When he 
has to be inside, the 
Sevillano and his fam- 
ily gather around the 
table, toast their feet 
on the brazier and 
warm their bodies by 
the heat that pene- 
trates up their cloth- 
ing. There they sit 
and talk, sit and think, 
sit and write or sew, 
or just sit and grow 
fat. 

This is especially 
true of the women of 
Andalusia. They have 
few household tasks, servants are cheap, and the lady of the house 
spends the day clad in a loose, clinging wrapper—“Mother Hub- 
bards,” I think they used to be called. 

When the afternoon draws on, they dress meticulously. Up- 
to-the-minute Parisian gowns are put on, hats and coats of the 
latest style, and then they drive for hours, back and forth along 
the Paseo de las Delicias. Their gowns are tight, the shoes hurt, 
but they are martyrs to a cause, suffering, until the carriage drives 
up to the cancilla of their own front door. Once inside, they 
hurry to their bedrooms, take off their finery, and bulge. Indo- 
lently they sit and gossip, eat their garbanzos, and “so to bed.” 

The Sevillanos’ greatest need is a carriage so that they may 
show themselves every afternoon. Among the better-class fami- 
lies—some, unfortunately, sadly hit by business depressions and 
not too prosperous—the carriage, or automobile, is their sign of 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Be SaTenn! 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


Mother-in-law is 


European Picture Service 


LEAVING THE TOBACCO FACTORY 


Seville’s tobacco factory, an immense two-storied baroque building dating 

from the eighteenth century, was made famous throughout the world by 

Merimée’s novel, “Carmen.” It was in this factory that the fiery heroine 
began her career. 
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Canada’s old capital is built upon an elevated tableland that forms the left bank of the St. Lawrence. 


TRAVEL 


THE CITY OF QUEBEC FROM THE ST. LAWRENCE 


Canadian Pacific Rai 


Here, nearly four hundred years ago, Jacqui 


Cartier first saw the Indian settlement of Stadacona, which Champlain later replaced with one of the strongest citadels of the New France. To 


Quebec is a city of nearly one hundred fifty thousand, with a spacious harbor deep enough for the largest ships. 


are seen at the far left. 


The walls of the old fortification 


ALONG RURAL HIGHWAYS IN FRENCH CANADA 


Towns and Villages of Canada’s Oldest Province—Gracious Traditions of the 


HE road to French 

Canada lay before us, 

Lacolle our first stop. 
Three amiable immigration 
officials inquired as to our 
American citizenship and our 
reason for visiting Canada. 
For pleasure, we told them— 
and education. We wanted to 
see the Province that had re- 
cently demonstrated to the 
world the virility of the 
French-Canadian people. We 
were curious to know how 
Quebec, unaided by immigra- 
tion, had shown the largest ab- 
solute gain in population of all 
Canada. during the past ten 
years. With 2,869,793—ac- 
cording to the latest census—it 
had gained 508,888 in ten 
years when most other nations 


Habitant Farmers—Quebec’s Two Greatest Cities 


By STELLA BurkE May 


Canadian Pacific Railways 


HAYING TIME ON THE ILE D’ORLEANS 


On the Ile d’Orleans there are farms that have been in the same families 
for over two hundred years, and oxen are still used to draw the plow 
and the two-wheeled haying cart. 


and people were decre 
Eh, bien! The immig 
officers nodded their apj 


/Tt was all very simple. 
/ 93 per cent of heg 


Canadian born and wi 
percent of these of & 
stock as against 13.5 of B 
stock—voila—the crad. 

increased. 

But before we went i 
tistics we had to eat. 
been motoring since 
and himself—to borrow 
briquet from my Iris! 
bears—was hungry. 
the same token, was I. 
immigration officers 
three hotels but recomm 
none. The small mechan 
overalls at the garage 
we stopped for air was 


T pon the biére. 
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He knew the ways of 
ns. At Le Bouillon 
iére we could “dance, 
ine, buy biére.” But 
on of an August day 
time for dancing, nor 
2 drinking either, we 

It was luncheon we 
a light repast. Mais 
mage local was the 
vith biére. He was in- 


lad was an epicure. 
2 local! “Fromage 
as the restaurateur 
t, was food for the 
With large slices of 
‘rench bread, washed 
ith Canadian ale—but 
eturn to that again. I 
urn often to fromage 
When I die and reach 
ian shores—but first | 
ich Montreal. 
rrived in that city at 
ock, and, reluctantly, 
veral days we left it. 
were ships from the 
‘as in the busy harbor 
world’s greatest grain 
.cross the twelve-million-dollar bridge that spanned the St. 
-e flowed streams of cars and motor trucks. Along the 
city streets men and women moved briskly, energetically. 
zest French city in the world—Paris excepted—Montreal 
a cosmopolitan air. .Too cosmopolitan, perhaps, for our 
, since it was rural French Canada we had come to see. 
iness sections of Montreal were as progressive as those of 
ork or London. We headed for the open country—the 
of happy people, as Quebec has been called. 
-e afternoon of an August day we were in a land as foreign 
ce, the country of Cartier and Champlain. The farms of 


i@j tants lay in long green strips at right angles to the river, 


r the old seigniorial days when each farming community 
ulitary unit and the river the only means of transportation. 
)plain and his twenty-seven associates had judged well the 
of that valley in 1608, proving their judgment the fol- 


ON THE GASPE PENINSULA 


; the shores of the long finger of land that reaches out for over a 
red miles into the Gulf of St. Lawrence are scores of old fishing 


ges. In this isolated section the people still live the lives of their 


tors, the hardy fishers of St. Malo and Dieppe and the Channel 
Islands and the exiled farmers of Acadia. 


source of hydraulic power for manufacturing purposes. 
Falls, not far from Quebec, rushes over a precipice two hundred seventy- 
four feet high, or more than a hundred feet higher than Niagara Falls. 
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lowing year when they gath- 
ered their crops of wheat and 
corn, rye and vegetables. Good 
judges of location, too, we de- 
cided, for the farmer in the 
vicinity of Montreal today is a 
gentleman farmer, conducting 
his farm as the city man con- 
ducts his business, commer- 
cially, efficiently, often as a 
closed corporation, all the work 
done by himself and_ his 
family. 

Back from the river we 
passed through L’Assomption, 
L’Epiphanie, St. Jacques de 
L’Achigan, restful . little 
French villages clustering 
around their parish churches. 
Now and then on a village 
street a priest walked telling 
his beads or reading his mis- 
sal; or, on the open country 
road, a devotee knelt before a 
wayside shrine, a bouquet of 
fresh flowers on the cross at- 
testing to the faith of the 
habitants. 

Behind zig-zag cedar rail 
fences ranged farmhouses, so 
uniformly spaced that one might almost mark the mileage by them. 
The buildings were frequently of Norman style with gable and 
shingled roofs: not so prosperous in this section as our New 
England or mid-Western farm homes. Barns were large, white- 
washed, and, for the most part, with doors painted bright red. 
The manure pile was unfailing, which may have accounted for 
the closed windows, since everywhere houses were tightly shut. 

There is an old Canadian proverb: “When the house is bigger 
than the barn, the place is run by the woman.” If the adage still 
holds good, all French-Canadian farms are run by the husbands, 
though the gardens, the poultry, the beehives and the orchards— 
as we saw them—were all in charge of the women and children. 

We passed many a farmer and his family, all jogging happily 
along in high-wheeled wooden cart or carriage, keeping well to the 
side of the road and out of the way of motor cars. Road signs 


Bureau Provincial du Tourisme 


THE MONTMORENCY FALLS 


The falls and waterways of the province of Quebec provide an abundant 


Montmorency 


were in French and bade us curve d gauche or a droite; slow down 


Mea. 


DRYING CODFISH 


Fishing and farming constitute the two main industries of the people who 

live on the Gaspé Peninsula. Cod has always been the principal industry 

in Gaspé and the largest factor in its development. In addition to cod, 

large quantities of salmon, herring, mackerel and lobsters are caught, all 
totaling an annual value of over a million dollars. 
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NESTING GANNETS 


Nearly twenty thousand sea birds nest in the bird sanctuary on the cliffs of Bonaventure 
Island. The gannets arrive about the end of March and leave in the autumn, raising their 
young in nests of grass and seaweed. During the non-breeding season the gannets range 
the whole north Atlantic feeding on fish, which they capture by plunging into the water 


with closed wings. 


for an école; arretez at a railroad and slow down for curves. 

On every farm were flocks of turkeys, chickens, geese, fattening 
for the market rather than the home table. The French-Canadian 
lives well, but he is thrifty. He can and often does grow all that 
his family needs, including his own tobacco, sugar from his maple 
groves, while many of the family garments and the household 
rugs are made from the wool of his sheep and spun and manu- 
factured by his wife. 

We saw fewer motor cars than one would see in our own coun- 
try but the high-wheeled carts and buggies were more suited to 
the landscape. 

There were evidences that the St. Lawrence Valley has become 
much industrialized but the drift from farm to urban. center did 
not seem to have affected the French as it has the British-Canadian. 
We saw no abandoned farms, but, on the contrary, a wide diversity 
of crops, and dairying and fox-farming. 

As for fromage raffiné! But that comes later 

Dusk was falling when we entered Joliette. The lights along 
Joliette’s great white way welcomed us to their city of eight thou- 
sand inhabitants—mostly French—whose two-story brick or frame 
houses flush with the sidewalk were sealed up like their country 
neighbors’ except that occasionally we saw the flutter of a hand- 
made lace curtain where a sash was partly opened. 

The hotels were closed likewise, until we reached the St. Louis. 
The propriétaire spoke English, having lived previously in 
Montreal and having sold dry goods on the road. He was not 
selling dry goods now. He pointed to the Licence—vins et biéres 
—wet goods, rather. “N’est ce pas?” He thought it a good joke. 
So did two of his four sons, who helped with our baggage, and 
who, after a good dinner—avec vins—took us to the nearby motion- 
picture house and afterwards we went to a band concert in the 
park. 

The August moon livened up the purple-and-gold uniforms of 
the band men and made ghostly the whitewashed trunks of the 
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park trees. There was a touch of the old wor 
of the South American paseo—in the proc 
of boys and girls, boys in one row, girls 
other, circling around the Kiosque des Musici 
while fathers and mothers chaperoned fi» 
nearby benches. Yet here was more minglin 
the sexes, as occasionally boy and girl strd 
arm in arm. 7 

But there was nothing old-worldly in the ¢ 
trically lighted tennis courts adjacent, w 
young men and women, with French form 
vivacity, played tennis as in daytime, we 
ducks and sleeveless sports frocks. Th 
still playing when we retired, to be awak 
the early morning by the sound of voices 
clatter of hoofs, and on looking out, w 
beneath our windows a courtyard scene f 
France. In caléches, in high-wheeled c¢ 
Victorias—all shining, as were their satin-¢ 
horses—the country folk had migrated to 1 
It was circus day in Joliette and the populac 
risen early. 

We went to the circus, of course, and § 
for two days in Joliette, wakened each me 
by the stamping of horses’ feet in the coutt 
Finally, with reluctance, we steered our f 
for Quebec. 

The fog made a Corot painting of the land 
that morning as, after crossing the St. Law 
by ferry from Berthier to Sorel, we skirted 
mile after mile of apple orchards heavy with 
that would—and frequently does—bring prt 
the grower. 

A rich section of the Province, this region 
the Richeiieu River, which we crossed by om 
ferry to St. Hilaire, a prosperous towt# 
percent French in population, with archi 
showing a British influence. 

At St. Hyacinthe we did not visit the € 
founded in 1812, that being closed for the 
mer. Many of the students had gone back 
farm, to till the soil, or assist in the orcha 
the apiarv, or to drive the family car, listen to the family rat 
play the family piano according to their needs and inclinatia 

We spent the night at St. Hyacinthe—not to sleep, howeve 
was election time in Quebec and from the hotel lobby, fromt 
homes, apartments, restaurants and garages, radio loud sp 
blared forth campaign speeches. There is one thing th 
French-Canadian can forego, and that is a flood of 
French Canada takes its eloquence and its politics seriously. 
may it take its politics seriously, being the key province 
fixes representation in the House of Commons. é 

Occasionally, the speeches were varied with music. Qué 
musically conscious as well as politically. . 

In spite of loud speakers and campaign speeches, howeve 
were up and away in the early morning, bound for the a 
Quebec. . 

There are three roads connecting Montreal with Quebec 
chose the intermediate one, but by whatever road one trav 
cannot but realize the vast wealth bestowed by nature 0 
Province of Quebec, in the almost inexhaustible water-pow 
its rivers for the driving of pulp-paper mills; in the minet 
sources of the Appalachian range; in the asbestos mines 01 
ford; in the copper ore in the region of Sherbrooke; in m 
quarries along the New Hampshire border and, far to the! 
in the blue Laurentian Hills, silver and lead and zinc. - 
with her agriculture, her stock raising, her fishing, her peat 
and her flourishing leather trade, make a prosperous country: 

“It was a great day for Great Britain when those early # 
explorers followed the Indians along the trails of Canada, 
husband commented. ; 

“The land founded by Champlain as a French Colony moré 
three centuries ago, peopled by colonists of hardy Norman 
and won by the British when Wolfe captured Quebec, has Pf 
a loyal daughter to her foster mother, but has remained trut 
mother tongue and to the social and religious traditions 


wet 
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” 


st@s.” Thus we mused, idling along the °* 
king with villagers, asking questions of on 
alfirmers. 
ndf we were invited to join a group of 
iclirs, and once we paused to watch a barn- 
lil bee—corvée—it was called. A dozen 
hBrs had forsaken their own fields to help a 
hB- rebuild a barn destroyed by fire. 
h@iwere working joyously, jocularly, but not 
nfirately, for, as one of them told us, “The 
idCanadian is moderate in everything— 
cigy work!” 
/@paid the penalty of idling, however, by 
nghe day in a rainstorm. I wanted to stop 
isville. Dusk was falling through the rain. 
iper bells were ringing. The hotel looked 
ind inviting. But my husband, at the 
eljvas headed for Quebec. 
iv miles farther on rain came down in tor- 
s@Chere was small chance of making Quebec, 
ve Levis, in that downpour. 
ity through the rain I made out a sign be- 
7 “Hotel Gingras. Alphonse Gingras, 
p@taire.” We had reached Laurierville, on 
bal<s of the River Noire. 
od of music and light greeted my entrance. 
p of young people gathered around the 
|fano were singing a French song. The 
i@topped. A young girl—fifteen or sixteen 
it#warm brown eyes and waving hair, came 


_— 
la 


aged for the manager. The girl opened a 
‘Heading to the kitchen and called out: 
gn! Maman!” Maman came, a gentle 
»-ench woman of the old school, pattering 
‘dget slippers, her graying hair brushed back 

er forehead and done low in a net at the 
‘Ger basque tightly buttoned over her slim 

She stood before me with folded hands 
wed. I asked, in English, for a room for 


4 


M H. Arm rong eEeria 
PERCE ROCK AT GASPE 


Percé Rock, lying off the tiny town of Gaspé like the hull of an immense ship turned to 


; the night. ee continued to bow. I stone, was described as early as 1603 by Champlain in his “Des Sauvages.” It was at Gaspé 
lf@rench. It was not like hers, but she under- that Jacques Cartier, discoverer of Canada, took possession of the land for “Christ and 
d King.” The little town, which possesses an excellent harbor, is one of the busiest fishing 

, Madame. Ou, Madame!” She pattered centers along the coast. 


J.--—-< 


of me up the stairs to a bedroom—clean, 
i. with feather-bed, crocheted spread and flowered carpet. 
bam.” She threw open the door to the bath, also flowery 
Gian. 
le we dined we talked with the local doctor, who had his 
i the hotel. “It was the stock from which they sprang that 
fre French-Canadians their strength and vigor. That, and 
ome climate of Quebec. Yes, the average family has 
@idren.” 
heard him go out in the wee small hours of the night in 
to a telephone call. One of the five-tenths, no doubt, 
2 to add its small fraction to the population. 
0 justice to Quebec City would require more space than is 
| in this brief article. Most travelers have visited it. It is 
@ an the capital of the Province, it is the heart and soul of 
We Canada, steeped in old-world romance. Its incomparable 
a terraced rock guarding the gates of the St. Lawrence, 
psec it to be called “The Gibraltar of America.” 
nded by Samuel de Champlain in 1608 (although Jacques 
ti, the French explorer, is believed to have landed in 1535 at 
@ where the lower city now stands), it fell into the hands of 
itish in 1629, was restored to France in 1632, and retaken 
British General Wolfe when both he and the French Com- 
, General Montcalm, fell in that memorable battle on the 
Wof Abraham. 
}ec’s old rivalry with Montreal is at an end. In population 
iiterial wealth Montreal is superior, but culturally and intel- 
iy Quebec is not to be outdone. Your French-Canadian has 
for learning. Her sons and daughters are enrolled in the 
i iversities of the Province: Bishop’s College at Lennox- 
4McGill, McDonald and the University of Montreal, and, 


} of them all, Quebec’s own Laval. 


We might have spent a month with profit wandering about the 
steep, winding streets, poking into fascinating courtyards, admiring 
old houses, luxuriating in world-famous hotels, visiting the uni- 
versity, the basilica, the magnificent houses of Parliament. We 
stood on the parapets of Dufferin Terrace, watching the sunrise 
sweep inward along the bosom of the St. Lawrence, behind us the 
ancient city of the seventeenth century, below us a modern city 
of today. 

We viewed the Falls of Montmorency at full flood after the 
August rains, tumbling two hundred and seventy-four feet with a 
deafening roar over solid rock to the river below. We visited 
Kent House, long the summer residence of the Duke of Kent, 
father of Queen Victoria. We joined the worshipers at the 
Basilica of St. Anne de Beaupré, a mecca for pilgrims since the 
beginning of Canada. Only one of little faith could doubt the 
miracles when surrounded by the worshipers at St. Anne. 

We saw surprisingly little drinking while touring the Province 
of Quebec. True, the drinking of hard liquor in public is forbid- 
den by Provincial law, the sale of hard liquor being vested in 
government Commission stores, which sell in sealed packages only 
—one bottle at a time to a customer. The contents may be drunk 
at home or in a hotel room, but not in public. Wines, ale and beer, 
however, are sold in licensed hotels, restaurants, on steamboats, in 
dining cars and clubs, between 9 a.m. and 11 p.m. daily, except on 
Sundays and legal holidays. Such drinking as we saw was done 
freely and frankly, but with dignity and often with domesticity— 
and we saw most of the Province of Quebec during that tour. As 
our friend had said, the French-Canadian is moderate in all 
things, including work. 

We followed the south shore of the St. Lawrence, through 

(Continued on page 55) 
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On the plain of Lezirias are bred the half-wild bulls destined for the amphitheaters of Spain. 
herds are seen galloping like a battalion of lancers on one of the roundups. Each man carries a long, slender goad shod with steel. 


Here a group of the picadors in charge of one of th 


FINDING THE BEAUTIES OF PORTUGAL 


HE very name of the country is derived from the word for 
a harbor, and although neither Lisbon nor Oporto looks upon 
the open sea, it is only on account of their maritime traffic 
that they are big towns. The history of the people is on the ocean, 


and it is still reflected in their 
eyes. If they are no longer a 
great nation of sailors and ad- 
venturers, they have never 
forgotten that they were so 
once, and, like the west of 
Ireland fishermen, they have 
the character of a race which 
has always looked out upon 
the expanse and sometimes the 
fury of the Atlantic. They 
have the same patience, the 
same kindly tolerance, the 
same wistfulness and _ the 
same devout religion. 

Though most of the Span- 
ish rivers find their way to the 
sea in Portugal, neither people nor 
country nor climate represents any- 
thing in the nature of an outpost of 
Spain. The country is less arid; 
the gentle sea breezes make the climate less 
violent; and the people are not like the 
Spaniards—noisy, passionate and morose, 
with a reserved dignity and a savage and 
feline grace. They are quiet’ and gentle, 
without very much dignity, but with a child- 
like kindliness, as well as a childlike senti- 
ment and sadness, which have their own 
charm. 

A visit to Portugal leaves the impression 
of a people who are still living the life of a 
hundred years ago—not that of several hun- 
dred years ago, as does a visit to some parts 
of Spain, but certainly not that of today. 
This impression is created largely because 
the great earthquake of 1755 destroyed most 
of the architecture which might have given 
a medieval or a Renaissance appearance, and 
Lisbon—where most visitors get their first 
impression of the country—is an eighteenth- 
century town, which must have been almost 


By Pare Carr 


The fisherwomen of Lisbon deliver the 

morning catch from house to house in 

flat baskets gracefully balanced upon 
their heads. 


new when Wellington landed there to fight the armies of Naj 
Since that time it seems to have stood still. There are traf 
to be sure, and there are motors cars, but the crowds in the 
are very largely barefooted—which is perhaps why the boo 


at the street corners put the 
tomers upon imposing thr 
and the fisherwomen, who 
the morning catch from ho 
house from the flat baskets 
cally balanced upon their 
have a leisurely familiarit 
individualism, which is quite 
keeping with the spirit of i 
industrial organization. A 
the background—largely composed of hott 
tirely faced with the typically Portuguese 
and blue-patterned tiles—it is hardly 
from what it must have been in 180/ 
Marshal Junot, during his short but sped 
occupation of the town, gave his sump 
masked balls in what was then the new! 
House, or when the English ships sal 
the Tagus, and the troops who were t 
the Peninsular War landed at the ste 
the splendid Praga do Commercio, 
British soldiers and sailors still call 
Horse Square” from the equestrian sté 
the middle of it. 

Oporto has a character of its own’ 
tinctive as Lisbon, and that charat 
largely made by the wonderful situatl 

the town. Built on the flank of the deepY 
almost a gorge, at the bottom of whose 
ing length flow the lower reaches of the L 
it presents, to the traveler who approae 
along the high iron railway bridge—de 
by Monsieur Eiffel, of Eiffel tower—a sp 
panorama of terraced houses and gardens 
though, like Lisbon, it has all the characte 
of a seaport, its more northern and hk 
population shows less trace of the Al 
strain, and the peasants who crowd i 
market, ‘driving their bullock carts, wi 
enormous horns of the beasts and theif! 
and wonderfully carved wooden yokes, $! 
something of the independence which 
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ade Oporto the center of every 
or political liberty and emancipation 
ory of the country. 

er, the wise traveler who visits 
will not want to confine himself to 
nd Oporto, or even to Estoril, the 
seaside resort near Lisbon, with its 
modern hotel. He will want to see 
» of the country and its monuments 
Pople. Many of these may easily be 
ry motor car from Lisbon. There is 
stery of Alcobaga, with its wonderful 
othic tombs of Pedro I and Inez de 
who was the King’s mistress and 
ls became his wife before he suc- 
) the crown, but only became his 
hen he exhumed her body—she had 
-dered by her enemies and had been 
Ive years—placed it upon a throne 
ad all his courtiers to do homage to 
to kiss her hand. The two tombs 
@1 foot to foot, so that the King, when 
akened at the Resurrection, shall at 
his beloved wife. 

r along the same road, there is the 
y of Batalha, a remarkable late- 
juilding, with the most intricate detail 
hess of ornament, showing all sorts 
“ital as well as European influences. 
re easily reached from Lisbon are 
he enormous but not beautiful eight- 
tury convent, chiefly interesting as 
hent of the ecclesiastical power, and 
1 the midst of its evergreen oaks and 
th its delightful palace, half Moorish 
Gothic. From Lisbon, also, one may 
- up the Tagus to reach the low lying 
the Lezirias, where are bred the half- 
s, destined for the amphitheaters of 
‘or bull-fighting to the death is no 
lowed in Portugal. al ne 
is lucky, the visitor will be invited as | . a : : a “a rl ee 
» one of those holiday celebrations on . es pecan : 
cm, which still have the character of a 
of medieval feudalism. He will be 
.ed at lunch in the open air, where the 
| be veal, roasted whole before a wood 
e blazing sunshine, and carried round 
men, on a sort of stretcher, to be 
ind served; where the host himself, 
'-fashioned courtesy and distinction, 
be above making the round of the 
id pouring out the wine for his guests. 
be taken on a bullock cart to the open 
of the sun-scorched plain, where he 
the picadors rounding up the bulls 


ir long and slender goads, shod with THE PORT OF FISHING SHIPS AT LISBON 
' galloping past like a battalion of 
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A fleet of hundreds of fishing boats anchors in the Tagus at Lisbon. These picturesque craft are 


I 

7 He will see the young bulls being engaged in the fisheries which have always been an important part of Lisbon’s industry. In no 
bwards the ring in the middle of the European fish market is the produce more varied than in that of Lisbon, and its sardines and 
nildings, where his host, gorgeously tunny, which are cured and tinned for export, are famous in all parts of the world. The Tagus 


and mounted on a splendid black River affords one of the finest harbors in Europe and Lisbon is built along the river’s bank in a 
‘t) oi Hien £ bull aN succession of terraces up the sides of a range of low hills. From some parts of the Tagus, Lisbon 

will give a display of bu -baiting— is comparable in beauty with the approach to Naples or Constantinople by the sea. 

gaily-colored bandarilhas on the neck 

ritated animal, and performing mar- 

equestrian skill in escaping from its horns. Braga, with its hill of pilgrimage, the Bom Jesus, where he ma 
q ping 5 pus g > Yi 


a’ wore gt 
NOT on 


places and these sights are all within easy distance of see some fervid young peasant girl advancing on her knees along 
but if the traveler wants to go farther afield, and visit the whole length of the path to the shrine. 

ent university town of Coimbra, with its beautiful seven- If he wants to understand something more of the character of 
entury library, on his way northwards to Oporto, he can the people than can be learned from the observation of their daily 
st-class hotel in the woods at Bussaco, in what was once a life, the foreigner will not miss an opportunity of hearing the folk 
ry and has since been a rather floridly restored royal palace, music in which the country is so rich, and of watching the per- 
ther in the pleasant little watering-place of Curia, where formance of it also. There are the lively dancing songs, the chulas 
Iso take the cure for as many diseases as are dealt with in and the viras, which I have seen sung and danced, not only by 


er watering-places. peasants, but also at one of those parties where young men and 
er north than Oporto he can find the cathedral town of (Continued on page 53) 
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; ; " Regheons View 
A VISITOR COMES ABOARD 


The barges that crowd the wharves of London’s canals are one of the most interesting features of the city’s commercial life. 
Laden with merchandise of all kinds, these “monkeys” and “joshers,” as they are called, make their way from the busy heart of 
London through a network of canals to many different parts of England. 


FOLLOWING THE CANALS OF ENGLAND 


Little-Known Highways of the Water Gypsies—The Bargee and His 
Nomadie Life—Idyllic Inland Cruises 


By Denis Myers 


N HOLLAND, the tulip- mercial chain in whit 

bordered canal has the col- are by no means umiml 

orful rhythm of a Van links. } 
Gogh painting; in Venice, But, as with the 
dark green waters reflect di- themselves, the people 
lapidated palaces whose by- 
gone grandeur has given place 
to a sinister gloom. There is 
drama in the blazing Suez 
Canal, and the wonder of me- 
chanical efficiency in the blue 
and white symmetry of 
Panama. 

There is a less obvious 
charm in the canals of Eng- 
land, but it is there, neverthe- 
less—a_ charm of curious 
contrasts, no less in the varied 
scenes along the waterways ’ 
than in the actual life of the All over England canals flow peacefully between fields in the pleasant If, however, Sb r 
canal folk, whose little world countryside. Along these canals barges nose their way, sometimes drawn trace the growth © 
is one apart from that com- by a horse on the towing-path, sometimes motor-driven. system in England, 


ception of A. P. & 
‘Water Gypsies,” thal 
no more apt title ct 
found for these pict 
people. Where is # 
who would sing of 
while there are riv 
spire? And who will 
that romance lurks | 
the lines and among t 
tics of the reports of 
land Waterways Comm 


AP. etbart 


Central Press 


THE PAINTED CABIN 


surious superstition among watermen that a 

1 sink unless there is a painting of a castle on 

ors and walls. All boats from the earliest 

the modern eighty-ton motor boats with their 

»s were adorned with the paintings of a castle 
before they were launched. 


1, projected in 1759 by the Duke of 
ter, and engineered by James Brindley, 
io had no technical knowledge whatever, 
e resource was amazing, you will find 
snmeshed in a shimmering web of his- 
ads, each of which will lead you into 
tangle of romantic side-issues. 

iglish were not pioneers in the construc- 
nals. Continental countries, and China 
ll, had proved the value of this method 
ort, and it was from Holland that the 
mainly came. Transport in England up 
idle of the eighteenth century was chiefly 
orses, which was not only a primitive but 
ive procedure. 

big cities, Manchester, in particular, felt the burden of 
some idea of what merchants had to contend with can 
from the fact that the cost of transporting coal from 
ies of the Duke of Bridgewater, at Worsley, to Manches- 
ance of ten miles, was ten shillings a ton. 

Duke’s scheme for a canal was sanctioned by Act of Par- 
and Brindley, an. illiterate Derbyshire wheelwright, 
the world with his plan of avoiding an expensive system 
yy carrying an aqueduct over the River Irwell. 

are two years, on July 17, 1761, barges of coal from 
’s collieries at Worsley were sailing on a three-arched 
dge, two hundred yards long and twelve yards wide, 
Manchester, while thirty-nine feet below the River Irwell 


s@rtificial curiosity,” as it was called, excited contemporary 
s#Jo an enormous extent, and in newspapers of the time 
ifBead that “. . . it is resorted to daily by crowds of people, 
iff those of the first fashion.” 
‘Girton Aqueduct, as it was called, is, in its original state, 
for it has been replaced by a swing aqueduct, to allow 
ige of large ships down the Manchester Ship Canal. 
} bridge is opened, gates at each end of what is in effect 
ale trough are closed, and the section is swung. into line 
Manchester Ship Canal. When it is swung back, the 


— 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Women have always done a good deal of the hard work aboard the barges. 
days captains often kept the charges allowed them for labor, and instead of hiring men, 
used their women and children to lead the horses and load and unload the boat. 
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gates are opened, and the trough becomes once more 
a continuous section of the Bridgewater Canal. 

3ut that development belongs to the end of the 
nineteenth century, and it is due to Brindley, and the 
Bridgewater Canal, that what might be termed the 
Canal Era of English Transport began. Some idea 
of the huge profits of this enterprise may be gained 
from the fact that as early as 1792 the Bridgewater 
Canal, the total cost of whose construction was 
£220,000, was earning a revenue of £80,000 a year. 

By then, however, other canals had come into op- 
eration, all prospering—the shares of the Grand 
Union and Leicester Canal stood at 155, and the 
Grand Trunk at 350, while those of the Bridgewater 
Navigation Co. were quoted at 1170! 

Perhaps you have among your possessions a bowl 
of Wedgwood pottery. It seems a far cry from this 
to the history of a canal, but I would like you to 


Keystone View 


IN THE BRENTFORD LOCKS 
In the old 


gaze at the famous blue glaze, and conjure up a vision of old 
Josiah Wedgwood, in his ruffles and knee breeches. He is a busi- 
ness man, no less than an artist, and he ponders over the cost of 
transporting flint and clay from the South of England by sea to 
Hull, and up the River Trent to his potteries. As he adds up 
columns of spidery figures, and trims his quill pen, he conceives 
the notion of a canal between the Trent and the Mersey, that shall 
be called the Grand Trunk Canal, for many arteries shall surely 
spring from it. Perhaps, too, he sees visions of a happier and 
more prosperous countryside, when the cottages shall be roofed 
with slates or tiles, instead of a miserable thatch, the fields drained, 
coal in abundance within the reach of the poorest purse. At any 
rate, the canal is constructed, and in 1781 that famous cleric, John 
Wesley, writes in a letter to a friend: ‘““The wilderness is become 
a fruitful field, and the country is not more improved than the 
people.” 

The canal boom died with the coming of the railways, whose 
spectacular appeal was not to be withstood, and with constant op- 
position from these and from landowners, and with no unification 
of control of the canals, the canals’ profits dwindled to losses. 
Today, however, the canals are coming into their own once more. 
With the amalgamation in 1929 of various companies under the 
title of the Grand Union Canal Company, controlling two hundred 
and forty miles of waterways between London and Birmingham 
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and Leicester ; with the commencement of a million-pound develop- 
ment scheme by the same company; with cooperation, instead of 
opposition, from railways and industrial magnates; and with the 
increasing activities of the Manchester Ship Canal, opened by 
Queen Victoria in 1894, and today serving an annual tonnage of 
over seven millions, the economic importance of inland waterways 
is unquestioned. 

So much, then, for the history of the canals. 
you to discover their picturesque side. 

North, south, east and west, all over England, clear of the cities, 
you will find canals, flowing peacefully between fields in the pleas- 
ant countryside. Now an old bridge spans the water, known, 
where the towpath crosses to the opposite side of the bridge, as a 
roving bridge; now the towpath ends at a tunnel under a beech- 
ridged embankment. Gaily colored barges nose their way along 
through the locks, often still drawn by a horse on the towing- 
path, though the motor boat is fast displacing the horse-drawn 
boat, just as the horse took the place of the teams of men and 
women who used to pull the boats along. And on the narrow 
stretches of water you will often see the skipper of a horse-drawn 
boat, stubbornly holding his course in mid-stream, refuse to give 
way to the importunities of the crew of a string of motor vessels 
behind him, who must wait until a wider expanse of canal affords 
them the chance of slipping by. For here, as with all true water- 
men of the old school, there is often a contemptuous disregard of 
the rights of sailors of mechanically propelled craft. 

But everywhere, as far west as the River Avon, as near London 
as Rickmansworth and Amersham, the canal has a quiet charm 
that the river knows not. In summer, still waters reflect the 
changing moods of the skies, and the rhythmic creak of the tow- 
rope mingles with the steady tread of hoofs on the towing-path, 
with the hum of threshing machines in the fields alongside. 


But I would like 


Not all the barges in England’s canals are used for commercial purposes. 
This barge de luxe is used as a house boat by A. P. Herbert, author of 
“The Water Gypsies.” 


The canals of England date from 1759, when the first canal was projected 
by the Duke of Bridgewater. Here is one of the old-system locks on the 
Kennet and Avon canal. 


And in winter, when skeleton trees reach blackly out thy, 
withered arms, when dead leaves dance a ghostly fandango alo 
muddy banks, when the wind roars in the dry bracken and Tattle 
the crimson berries of the wayfarer’s tree, there is a macabre jy. 
cination about the scene. % 

If you are one of those who make friends easily, you | 
get into conversation with the captain of a barge, and go 
He will show you his cabin, with the bunks that fold aga 
walls, the cleverly built-in cupboards, and the innumerable 
brass knobs that serve no purpose, and whose origin is 
sible to discover as that of the gaudy colors in which eac 
is decorated, but all of which are inseparable from eve 
without exception. 

You will find, too, on the cabin doors and walls, there i 
the painting of a castle. For it is a superstition among f 
folk that without this castle the barge will sink. Therefo 
the very earliest barges down to the modern eighty-tor 
boats with their royal titles, the castle was painted on be 
boats were launched. 

If, along the reaches of the Grand Union Canal, you she 
the motor boat Prince, you should cultivate the acquai 
its commander, Mr. Isaac Marchant, who took comm 
this year after forty-eight years of service on the canal. 
tell you something of the life of the canal folk who known 
world beyond the banks. You will hear of a romantic ¢0 
which started as one boat passed another going in the @ 
direction, and how the courtship progressed as, at due if 
the barges passed again, re-passed. You will hear of 
born in the tiny cabins of the barges, of a barge ice-bot 
three days with a new-born baby aboard. You will hear 


the captains used to keep the charges allowed them for lab 
(Continued on page 50) ] 


A, Pe 


The monkey-boat, which may be motor-driven or horse-drawn, pulls aloig 
one or more butty-boats laden with merchandise. Today, England’s candl 
have come into their own again. 


From time to time the canals pass beneath embankments through bie 
tunnels have been cut. There is little enough leeway even for the narro 
old-fashioned barges. 
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A PANORAMA OF THE AJANTA CAVES 
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‘wn into the side of a rocky cliff, the Ajanta caves extend for a third of a mile at a height of from thirty-five to one hundred feet above a 


mountain torrent. 


The oldest caves were built by Buddhist monks approximately fifteen hundred years ago. 


ROCK-HEWN TEMPLES OF ANCIENT INDIA 


DEN by overhanging 
fs, hemmed in by 
nse tropical foliage, 
ry stones and dirt, 
lated by uncivilized 
wild animals, some 
fst remarkable artis- 
vements which an- 
a left for the enjoy- 
future generations 
1 and undiscovered 
enturies. Not until 
rer a hundred years 
students of art and 
e first learn of their 
Only recently have 
to India begun to 
at a visit by train 
to the villages of 
d Bagh, in the states 
hbad and Gwalior in 
dia enables them to 
ing and sculpture 
ve remained unri- 
eauty of color and 
us day. 


Rediscovering Forgotten Miracles of Buddhist Art—The Glorious 
Frescoes of Bagh and Ajanta 


By Mapewin BLitTzsTEIN 


AT THE KING’S PALACE 


The Buddhist artists who decorated the Ajanta caves had a remarkable 

knowledge of costume and uncanny ability in portraying the graceful 

gestures of hands as well as the details of dress and jewelry. This fresco, 

representing a king and queen surrounded by their attendants, is part of 
a series depicting court life in ancient India. 


In the two series of cave- 
temples near these small, ob- 
scure settlements are the only 
surviving examples of ancient 
Indian wall-painting known to 
the modern world, as well as 
an amazing assembly of sculp- 
tured figures. In the days 
when Buddhism was at its 
height in India, small groups of 
monks chose to live in moun- 
tain ravines far from large 
cities. With their own hands 
they hewed out of the hard 
rock of western India the 
temples in which they lived 
and worshipped. On the walls 
and pillars of the caves they 
painted and carved the story 
of India’s religion and culture. 
The delicate colors of the 
paintings, the intricate designs 
and the flowing lines of the 
figures have not been too badly 
destroyed by the _ intense 
warmth and dampness of the 
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ROYAL LOVERS AT AJANTA 


Bright red and gold are the dominant colors in this royal love scene. At the right a prince is seen embracing a princess who is adorned with beauti 


jewels. Nearby an attendant stands with an urn containing some exotic beverage. 


The other figures in the fresco are court attendants and gaily dres 


dancing girls. This fresco is in the so-called “Cave of the Zodiac” which contains sixty distinct fresco scenes that surpass all the other Ajanta paintil 


tropical climate to prevent their being judged not only the source 
of much Asian art but also the equal of all European art down to 


the time of Michelangelo. 


Centuries ago, starting from a few hundred years before our 
era, and continuing to about 700 A.D., the Buddhist monks at 
Ajanta were master craftsmen and great artists. They created 
mural paintings of extraordinary beauty, and the sculpture they 
produced is distinguished by imagination and a sense of grandeur. 


Though the art of Ajanta 
and Bagh is full of per- 
sonality, the names of the 
individual artists are un- 
known to us. The work 
of all the monks who gave 
their lives to Buddhistic 
study and culture is to- 
day blended into one artis- 
tic whole, 

The discovery of the 
Ajanta caves was acciden- 
tal. In 1819, a British 
officer, retired from the 
Madras Army, was amus- 
ing himself by hunting 
tigers about four hundred 
miles from Bombay in the 
state of Hyderabad. 
When the officer ap- 
proached the tiny, remote 
native village of Ajanta, 
which lies in the un- 
friendly, uninhabited 
Bindha hills of western 


in grace and charm. 


India, he was diverted from his pursuit of the tiger by the 
of an unusually beautiful and picturesque mountain gorge. 


gorge was so restful that the officer lay down to pause for a 


and drink in its beauties. 


FIGHTING BULLS 


A characteristic detail of the Ajanta frescoes, these two fighting bulls show the 

vigor and power of the ancient Buddhist paintings. The subjects of all the frescoes 

have been divided into those which portray court life, those which are decorative 
and those which are symbolic and semi-mythological. 


As he rested he saw an Indian youth acting as herdsmat 
herd of buffaloes. Glad to find another human being 1 
wilderness, he called to the boy and engaged him in conver: 
Together they admired the beauties of the gorge and it w 


boy who pointed c 
the man a curious 
about one hundred 
above the narrow s 
of water that mad 
gorge in the mountai 
something red in 
shone through the 
Indian undergrowth. 
This piece of re 
puzzled the native | 
man for a long tim 
he thought the tall 
eigner might be al 
help him solve the 1 
Together the boy ar 
man approached the 
and assured each 
that the red was not 
flection. They saw 1 
belonged to some | 
underneath the plant 
the dirt. What is 
they were convincec 
in front of the rock 


| CARVED IN THE SOLID ROCK 


\ great number of Buddhas, carved in various shapes and sizes, adorn 
he facades of Cave XXVI which dates from the seventh century. The 
ight is admitted into the cave through the horseshoe-shaped window 
| which is a characteristic feature of the cave architecture. 


saw, partly hidden by foliage, a few carved pillars or columns. 
“he Englishman forgot his tigers and the buffalo-herdsman al- 
st forgot his buffaloes. They went to the near-by village of 
anta and told the inhabitants that something, perhaps treasure, 
| behind the rock. Soon men came with “torches and drums, 
th axes and spears,” cut through to the entrances which were so 
tkly overgrown, and found in the side of the stone hill an art 
lery which has since been acclaimed as the equal of anything 
be found anywhere in the world. 
As the group of natives ex- 
vated and cleared away the 
owth of centuries, they 
adually laid open to view a 
ries of cave-temples which fee 
d been hewn by hand out ; 
the side of the solid rock. 
the temples they found wild 
asts and wild Bhil tribes- 
en who had taken shelter 
om the elements and were 
ving in the cool, peaceful 
ladows of the.caves. After 
good deal of excavating the 
itives discovered pillars and 
lumns of many sizes, some 
mply, others elaborately 
ved; sculptured stone fig- 
‘es of all sizes; and colorful 


escoes adorning the walls . FESTIVAL DANCERS 


id ceilings of the caves. 
Then the men in charge of 
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THE MOST ORNATE TEMPLE-CAVE 


Cave XIX, the most elaborately carved temple at Ajanta, still retains 

most of its original beauty. Male figures with halos and rich headdresses 

stand on either side of the great arch window. The figure at the left, 
holding a bag, is thought to represent the God of Wealth. 


unusual pictures. and statues had been created here. Who had had 
the patience to carve elaborate pillars out of hard rock; who had 
had the perseverance and the ability to paint delicate flowers and 
graceful feminine forms on the walls of caves which are in total 
darkness except during a few hours of the brightest days when 
the sun-rays manage to penetrate to the interior? 

Archeologists and students hurried to the scene. They were 
amazed at the beauty of the art they saw. They were astonished 
at the thought of the labor it entailed. They read several inscrip- 
tions which they found on the 
columns and walls. They 


compared art forms and they 
discovered who the painstak- 
ing artists were and to whom 
the credit belonged for this 
gallery of art. 

In the early centuries of our 
era it was a customary thing 
in India for bands of Buddhist 
monks to seek solitude and de- 
vote themselves to the worship 
of Lord Guatama Buddha. 
One such group of particu- 
larly learned Buddhist monks 
found just the secluded spot 
they wanted in the mountain 
| fastnesses of western India. 
2 Set aeee Wandering, as the British of- 
ficer wandered centuries later, 
through the Bindha hills, they 


The common themes of the frescoes at the Bagh Caves are gaiety, music, came upon the same delight- 
and love-making. Women, portrayed with all the sensuous imagination 


earing up the caves began to of the old East, predominate in these frescoes. This picture is from the ful gorge and _were equally 
onder why these unique and Color Hall at Bagh which contains the largest and best-preserved frescoes. captivated by its loveliness. 
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BEFORE THE ALTAR 


Within Cave XXVI at Ajanta, carved pillars surround the nave and 

circle behind the stupa, or altar, on which is carved the image of Buddha 

sitting on a throne with lions upholding the seat. Along the walls there 

are other beautifully carved images of Buddhas in the niches where the 
monks, students and novices used to gather for prayer. 


When they noticed that about fifty feet above the stream, called 
the Wagura, there were a number of natural holes in the rock, 
they decided to settle on this spot. Immediately they set to work 
to carve out the rock and make inside it cells in which they could 
live and study, as well as larger rooms in which they could join in 
united worship. 

A mere handful of men, they built just the necessary number of 
cells for themselves. Later they proceeded to decorate the walls 
and ceilings with paintings. They used white plaster no thicker 
than an egg-shell and painted the frescoes on the smooth surface 
of the rock, coloring the pictures in red and brown, dull green 
and blue. They painted scenes of everyday life and of court life 
and illustrated the legends of old India. At the same time they 
made statues and carved decorations on the columns. 

The small group of monks who had originally come to Ajanta 
was soon augmented. Travelers and religious pilgrims visited the 
temples and took back news to the outside world. At first only 
one chapel was necessary. Around it as the nucleus were grouped 
the tiny cells, each with its two stone beds and low stone doorway. 
Soon more rooms became necessary. More dormitories, more 
meeting-places, more temples of worship were carved out of the 
rock. Ajanta became a kind of university monastery where re- 
ligion, philosophy, art and ethics were taught and where the rites 
of ceremonial worship in honor of Buddha were performed. 

The student body at times included as many as several hundred 
men, and on its faculty was the celebrated Buddhist philosopher, 
Dunnaga. Foreign students came from Persia, from Greece, from 
Asia Minor to learn of the life and the teachings of the great 
Guatama Buddha. Outsiders became interested in the great center 
of learning and gave money to help the monks in their cave- 
temples. 

Only thirty years ago surveyors came to the Ajanta caves and 
numbered them from east to west, numbers one to twenty-nine, as 
if they were houses in a semi-circular street a third of a mile long. 


But this street in the wilds of India resembles a row of hoy 
only in the way it is numbered. Each cave is different. Se 
are elaborate, others are, very simple, and from the differences 
the decorations and art forms of the frescoes the ages of the y; 
ous cave-temples have been determined. The center caves are 
oldest ; they were carved in the third century. A few of the r 
recent and unfinished caves were carved as late as the seve 
century. In other words, the Buddhist monks worked in tk 
rocky hillsides carving and decorating, studying and worship 
for almost four centuries. 

The earlier caves are simple and relatively unadorned ; the I 
ones are so remarkable in their elaborate details that the intric 
stone carvings look like wood-work. In general, the inside h 
are thirty feet high and twenty feet wide; the living halls h 
outside verandas supported by pillars, and the sleeping cells o 
on to the living-quarters where there is a sculptured Buddha 1 
special niche. The places of worship are generally twice as la 
as the living-quarters, since they were used for meetings of 
Buddhist order. 

The oldest chaitya, or place of worship, so far discovered in 
of western India is the center cave-temple of Ajanta, which 
surveyors called number nine. Next to it is the deepest and lo 
est cave of the entire series, with remarkable frescoes portray 
scenes from the Jataka stories. Here is the story of Buddhe 
the form of a six-tusked elephant commanding a herd of e1 
thousand elephants in the Himalaya Mountains; here is Bud 
in the shape of a wild goose and a deer. Here too is the fam 
story of Buddha, the hunter, and his two wives. On the walls 
this cave is a huge painting of the Dying Princess, which has b 
judged by experts one of the great paintings of all time. 

The sculptured figures of Buddha are as remarkable in tl 
execution as the painted ones. They show the Great One 
various poses and are of many sizes. All are excellent in cra 
manship, and one is acknowledged to be among the finest sculptu 

(Continued on page 56) 


A PRINCESS AND HER HANDMAIDENS 


This toilet scene from the frescoes in Cave XVII at Ajanta is another 


masterpiece in color and form. A richly jeweled princess looks into 
her hand-mirror while her handmaidens attend her. The maiden at the 
right carries a tray with a powder dish and other cosmetics, 
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WARRIORS AND PIRATES OF MODERN CHINA 


High Explosives versus Flowery Rhetoric—How the Chinese Pirates Capture 
Their Loot—The All-too-Human War Lord 


By THOMAS STEEP 


OT so long ago, before the advent of modern militarism, whole, a complete oneness, we shall realize that these party struggles 
lk the Chinese soldier went to war with a certain expectation are but futile efforts after the most uncertain nothingness. And 
of comfort. He took with him his teapot, his umbrella, this has been the chief cause of all our disturbances. If we can 

an, and sometimes the cage containing his pet bird. He moved love our enemies and humiliate this stubborn self we can banish 
ely. Tired, he lay down and went to sleep. Hungry, he all our troubles in the loftiest empyrean and peace will be restored 
lat himself a pot of tea to drink with his meal of rice and dried on earth. 

He had little fear of bullets, for he knew the enemy seldom “T am but a man of the epauletted profession, and must not 

inything it aimed at. When it rained, the venture to dilate upon politics, but as what I am seeking is 


virtue and righteousness, I feel | am constrained to present 
my humble views for the perusal of the public.” 

It is unfortunate for a Chinese militarist who has squeezed 
millions out of his people to be caught on the losing side in 
a battle. Chen Kia-mu, “Tupan” of the Province of Hupeh, 
was such a one. He was with the Northern army when 
besieged in Wuchang, on the Yangtse, by the Can- 
tonese army. Tired of being shut behind the walls of 
Wuchang while the city was being bombarded for forty 
nights, Chen decided to climb over the thirty-foot wall 
and escape to regions more tranquil. 

“Sunday night,’ I read in the official account of 
Chen’s capture, “General Chen disguised himself as a 
coolie, in so far as clothing was concerned, and climbed 
along the wall until he found a dark, lonesome spot. 
Here he let himself over the edge and started down- 
ward, hand-over-hand. Soldiers and civilians in the 
neighborhood saw him climbing down and set up a 
shout, and in a moment they had him in hand, not yet 


was called off and he put up his umbrella. 

oing to war was a bit of adventure that had 

little danger in it, he often returned home 

ir and healthier than. when he departed. 

at high explosives and machine guns have 

ed all that. A Chinese army can kill and 

9nd even with poor marksmanship. Umbrella, 

ot, fan, birdcage, have had to be dis- 

ed in favor of heavier guns, more bul- 
Field hospitals and army kitchens are 

Gigenerally used; wounds go undressed 

( stomachs unfilled. Modern militarism 

(been profitable to the war lords but has 

bed the poor dumb soldier of his romance 

icomfort. 

owever, despite the deeply tragic as- 

js of the situation in China today, there 
occasional humorous incidents which 

yw interesting sidelights on the Chinese 


acter and the national traditions. 
riting letters to their enemies to tell 


in how sorry they are for them is a pas- 
me popular among the Chinese generals. 
their magniloquence were put into prac- 
(, China, instead of being a land of 
aguinary conflict, would be the abode of 
epetual peace and brotherly love. General 
{ g Sin-yin, a commander in the Nation- 
it army, thus wrote to his enemy, General 
n Chuan-fang, commander of the North- 
1 forces in the lower Yangtse provinces: 
‘I am just a lover of peace, as you are, 
ail as such I have ordered my army not to 
avance, while, in the meantime, I have sent 
ft personal delegates to your headquarters 
I a peace settlement. You accuse me that 
nave no definite aim in view with respect 
tmy military movement, but I must point 
ot that by the time the Northern expedi- 
tn commenced its journey I had one ob- 
jt, and only one, that being to subdue Wu 
Fi-fu. That I have no purpose of endangering 
yur territory can be laid bare before heaven. In- 
vking your most esteemed consideration. 

YANG SIN-YIN.” 
Sun Chuan-fang, having a philosophical turn 
' mind, replied with a disquisition on “The 
Aree Love Principles,” in which he expounded 
lve for country, love for countrymen and love 


or them: 


“ ye 
Political parties have been given rise within the late years 
there was no political party in the monarchic régime), and con- 
antly they are involved in party disputes and sectarian conflicts, 
Arsing each other as enemies ; but if we view politics as an infinite 


\ 


' | 


‘t enemies, thus demonstrating that a war lord, while cutting off 
‘e heads of his people, may still cherish the tenderest sentiments 


Cowling from Ewing Galloway 


When they are on street patrol 
the soldiers of the Christian 
general Feng are armed with the 
old-fashioned beheading swords. 
General Feng claims distinction 
as the leader of an army that has 
fought disease and floods, made 
roads, established schools and re- 
frained from looting. 


knowing the value of their capture. His 
portliness immediately betrayed that he was 
not a coolie, for coolies do not overeat, and, 
although he had shaved off his mustache, 
the scars of battle with which the end of his 
nose was covered identified him as being the 
Tupan. He was taken to headquarters and, 
without demand being made upon him, he offered 
to deliver $2,000,000 to the Cantonese govern- 
ment in exchange for his safety and freedom. It 
is expected that he eventually will be released, but 
it is probable that all his property will be confis- 
cated, as it is contended that it was obtained by 
him through illegal means and should be returned 
to the state.” 

So Chen retains his battle-scarred nose, but 
loses his property. 

When Wu Pei-fu was defeated on the Yangtse 
by the Cantonese, he moved northward to Cheng- 
chow, Honan, where, the Chinese newspapers re- 
ported, he slept in his clothes, arose at 4:30 a.m., 
and studied the sage Mencius. He slept in his 
clothes in preparation for any exigency that might 
make it expedient for him to retreat farther north. 
A few years ago Wu Pei-fu was an idol. He 
had the whole Yangtse Valley nominally under 
his control, and he was praised as a leader who 
might unify this heterogeneous nation. But his 
defeat by the Cantonese at Hankow destroyed his 
popularity; he lost “face.” For that reason he 


intrenched himself behind his book of Mencius, where, after the 
Chinese manner, he hurled classical epigrams at his enemies. 


Part of China’s perpetual war may be attributed to pirates. It 


is incredible that in modern times piracy could be profitable. Yet 
it is so profitable in the waters of southern China that the British 
government, moved by protests from shipping interests at Hong- 
kong, has considered whether to ask the United States, France 
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and Japan to join in a punitive expedition to 
exterminate the pirates, who, hiding by the 
thousands among the islands and inlets of 
Bias Bay, fifty miles east of Hongkong, regu- 
larly seize and carry off to sea great steam- 
ships and, after shooting and robbing passen- 
gers and officers, turn the vessels adrift. 
Although the pirating of steamships near 
Hongkong has been going on for years, the 
British government was stirred to new indig- 
ndtion by the capture of a liner of the British 
China Navigation Company, which was car- 
ried out to sea by pirates, robbed, set adrift 
and rescued by a British cruiser only after the 


FIGHTING MEN OF THE NEW AGE 


Development of militarism in China has been rapid in recent years. The old Chinese army equipped government to go into the bay and sh 
with spears, bows and arrows lasted until the Japanese war in 1894. Since then incessant conflicts 
have increased the number of troops until they are now estimated at close to two million. China’s 
armies now have high-powered rifles, cannon, airplanes and tanks. Much of this equipment has, A - 2 
of course, come from Western nations. These soldiers armed with revolvers were photographed general belief that piracy is the sole indt 


while they were on duty in Canton. 


captain had been seriously injured. The passengers had been 
locked in their staterooms; the portable cargo, including silver 
bullion, had been stolen; and the pirates had got away with their 
dead and wounded in sampans and junks. 

In the last three years fifteen steamships—three flying the 
French, three the Chinese, one the Portuguese, one the Japanese 
and seven the British flags—have been seized and looted while 
plying between Shanghai, Swatow, Amoy and Hongkong. Sev- 
eral million dollars in silver bullion, cargo and personal property 
have been stolen; numerous passengers and officers have been 
killed or wounded and about four hundred Chinese passengers 
have been kidnaped. Thus far, ships under the American flag 
have been unmolested, but scarcely does a vessel sail southward 
out of Shanghai without the agents for the company voicing fore- 
bodings of its possible capture. An advertisement common in the 
Shanghai newspapers reads, “Insure against piracy.” The rates 
recently have been increased with the increased boldness of the 
pirates. 

Except that the pirates use pistols instead of cutlasses and dirks, 
there is scarcely any difference between them and the Barbary 
corsairs who at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries pushed off from the northwest coast of Africa 
and raided the seas until the United States, concerned over its losses 
in shipping, sent warships along the African coast and, with the 


Burton Holmes from Ewin G 


A CHINESE TROOP TRAIN 


The ordinary Chinese Army is a motley organiza 
judged by the exacting standards of efficient | 
dental fighting units. While these soldiers are 
ing for their train to proceed, food venders off 
refreshments of various kinds. The soldiers’ wi 
vary from khaki to kimonos and some of t 
still carry their umbrellas. Much of the eq 
of the Chinese armies consists of the left-ove 
tions of the World War, though China no 
arsenals of its own with up-to-date Western machi 


naval support of some of the Euro 
powers, succeeded in exterminating 
corsairs. 

Bias .Bay is about forty miles wide 
entrance and extends sixty to eighty 
inland. Its mountainous and irregula: 
affords safe harbors for the hundred t 
sand or two hundred thousand pirates 
have established villages along its shor 
has been impossible for any of the Eut 
powers without the consent of the C 


Ewing Galloway 


the entire population on the assumptiot 
all of them were pirates, although it i 


of the bay. No record is kept of the t 

sands of Chinese merchant junks, lade 

silks, teas and porcelains, which are dragged into Bias Bay, 
to go forth again except under the command of pirates. 
Instead of boarding the objects of their plunder on the © 
seas and proceeding to redden the decks with gore, the Ch® 
pirates have a more subtle way of going about it. There is sca), 
a boat plying between ports in China that does not carry a “Ca 
of coolies. They number from fifty to a thousand, and, with” 
baggage, swarm over all the lower decks as thick as flies. A/ 
dred or more pirates disguised as coolies will board the shy 
passengers at the port of departure, with revolvers and suf 
of cartridges concealed in their miscellaneous bundles, and 1 
stretch themselves out on the deck at vantage points, with at} 
on gangways, the wireless station and the captain’s bridge. 
A few pirates will disguise themselves as gentlemen and 
take first-class passage, with a view of ascertaining the hab 
the captain and of being on the scene of action when the sigi 
given. When the steamship is at some point off Bias Bay 
the pirates aboard have got a signal from their fellow Pp: 
lurking in the adjacent waters with sampans and junks—as 
cent-looking as if they were merely fishing craft—there is a st ¢ 
uprising. Pistols are fired in all directions to intimidate the? 
sengers and the crew; the wireless station is disabled ; the ca 
who may have shot and killed a few pirates in the meantin 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Greatest travel bargain 
ever offered. See Canada, 
England, Holland, Belgium, 
France. Ask for “Vacation 
Tours” book. 


65 DAYS— $ 

All Expenses 722 
11 COUNTRIES 
Scotland, England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Italy, France. 
51 Days in Europe, by motor 


and rail. Ask for booklet of ‘‘Col- 
legiate Tours.” 


“HOUSE PARTIES” 
BY MOTOR THRU EUROPE 


| | See the intimate Europe of ‘‘dream- 

ing spires,’ divine Gothic, moss- 

grown castles, quaint villages, folk 

We songs, gay peasant costumes, way- 

¢ side shrines—the Europe that can 

be seen only by motor. Tours of 

varying cost and length, to suit 

your vacation budget. Ask for 
book of ‘‘House Party Tours.” 


® 
The 
141 AND covers the cont ot TRAVE L GUI LD, 


ons all-expense tours to the 521 Fifth Ave., New York yi 
Wonderland of the West—the * he * NC. 
National Park regions and Can- 180 N. Michigan, Chicago 
ada. Fifth great season. Ask 

for Booklet “DW832” 
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OCEAN cry, N.J. 


“ AMERICA'S GREATEST 
FAMILY RESORT” 


10 MILES SOUTH OF ATLANTIC CITY 


TIANDERS 


BOARDWALK AT ELEVENTH STREET 


AMERICAN PLAN 

eee MODEBRN::: 

PAL re © © br: 

252 ROOMS WITH BATH 
SEA WATER BATHS 

AND 3 OPEN-AIR SEA WATER 

SWIMMING POOLS 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM 


PRESIDENT ~ MANAGER 


Under the same management 
7he PRINCETON INN ~ Princeton, N.<J, 
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TRAVEL AT 


You have not seen England 
until YOU have seen 


Great Fosters 


EGHAM SURREY ENGLAND 
(18 miles from London) 


Once a home of Queen Elizabeth—Now England’s 
Most Unique Hotel 


HOUSE of great traditions— 

Great Fosters—now the most 
modern of hotels—still retains the at- 
mosphere of Old England—of that age 
of romantic adventure—the dawn of 
English letters—the age of Elizabeth, 
of Shakespeare. The charm of the 
Golden Age still lingers in this noble 
pile. As we stand in the porch and see 
the arms and monogram of the great 
Queen, and view the restful country 
scene—the broad green lawns and age 
old trees—we can still, in fancy, see her 
returning from the hunt. Every room, 
every corner of Great Fosters retains 
some precious mark of bye-gone days. 


DANCING Every Night - Open Air SWIMMING 
RIDING - GOLF - ARCHERY - TENNIS 


Windsor, Ascot, Runnymede, Henley, Maidenhead, 
Camberley, Hampton Court, Burnham Beeches, 
Stoke Poges, Wentworth, Oxford and Sunningdale 


are all within a short distance of Great Fosters. 


TARIFF 


Single Rooms from 12/6. pernight. Double Rooms from 1 guinea. 
Period Suites according to the particular Suite desired— 
From the Italian Suite at 21% gns. per night 
to the Tapestry Suite at 314 gns. per night 
or the Queen-Anne Suite, consisting of one double room, 
sitting room and bathroom at 4 gns. per night. 


Motorcars can be hired for any length of time or journey. 
Boats and trains met by request. 


FULL DETAILS FROM TRAVEL or 
RESIDENT MANAGER, GREAT FOSTERS, EGHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


THE CLUB’S*OUAR TERE Y 
PUBLICATION 


The Club’s latest quarterly publication, 
William Beebe’s Nonsuch: Land of Water, 
has met with such an enthusiastic reception 
that we are taking this opportunity to no- 
tify our new members that a few copies of 
this book in the special N. T. C. edition 
are still available at the special price of 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Doctor Beebe has earned unusual dis- 
tinction in the three fields of science, ex- 
ploration and literature and his ability to 
translate the findings of his scientific ex- 
peditions into romance and breathless ad- 
venture has made him America’s most 
popular naturalist. Nonsuch: Land of 
Water is his first book in four years, and 
it describes the tiny, sea-encompassed 
island of Nonsuch in Bermuda and the ex- 
traordinary work which he and his staff 
have been doing there for three years. The 
miracles of Nonsuch on land, in the air 
and beneath the sea are pictured with the 
same brilliance that characterized such a 
masterpiece as Jungle Peace. The new 
book has romance, adventure and the magic 
of an unfamiliar world. It carries over 
fifty striking illustrations, including photo- 
graphs, plates from drawings and _ paint- 
ings by Doctor Beebe’s staff, decorative 
end-papers and a frontispiece in full color. 

Members who would like to secure 
copies of this book before the supply is ex- 
hausted may do so by writing to the 
secretary. 


THE LAND OF EVANGELINE BY 
MOTOR 


There are so many beautiful and unu- 
sual sights in the romantic land of Nova 
Scotia that we must be pardoned for con- 
fining this article to the more important 
points of interest on the peninsula. 

Beginning at the wonderful Annapolis 
Valley which parallels the Bay of Fundy 
and extends to the region of the Minas 
Basin, the motorist reaches old Annapolis, 
founded in 1605 and one of the oldest 
towns in North America, with splendidly 
preserved fortifications and the museum 
of Fort Anne. This outline is predicated 
on the assumption that a logical tour would 
begin at Digby, after taking the steamer or 
the ferry from St. John, N. B. Digby is 
a famous summer resort with a splendid 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETI 


FOUR WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information on 

travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development 
of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild 
animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the 
cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


new hotel and the curving drive from there 
along the Annapolis Basin is perhaps the 
most popular drive in Nova Scotia. At the 
upper end of the Valley is Grand Pre, 
scene of the expulsion of the Acadians, 
with its small chapel of Norman architec- 
ture and its old well and willows of Evan- 
geline’s day. 

Across the Basin is that portion of Nova 
Scotia where the mountains drop sheer to 
the sea with a fancied resemblance to the 
fjords of Norway. Here at Parrsboro 
there is the greatest fall of tides of any 
seaport in the world, though that of the 
“bore” in Petitcodiac Bay is better known, 
and is visited by many at Moncton, N. B. 
From Wolfville one will turn east to Hali- 
fax with its forts, barracks, and old 
churches, not to mention the finest harbor 
in the world. 

From Mulgrove one may cross a ferry 
to Cape Breton Island, as Scotch as Old 
Scotland, where one may motor beside the 
Bras d’Or Lakes, that great arm of the sea 
which cuts into the very heart of the little 
island. On the Island are Guysboro and 
Canso, two seaside towns which are not 
surpassed for picturesque natural beauty 
in Eastern Canada. 

From Sydney to Ingonish there is a 
drive that affords one of the scenic thrills 
of all North America. The drive winds up 
over Cape Smoky, which towers twelve 
hundred feet above the surf which pounds 
at its base. At Baddeck one should make 
the twenty-five-mile drive along the north 
shore of Bras d’Or Lake to Whycocomagh. 

Having circled Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick one may run north to the mar- 
velous peninsula of Gaspé and then swing 
back to Quebec, following the St. Lawrence 
River to Montreal and down along the 
shore of Lake Ontario by splendid new 
paved roads all the way to Chicago or 
northern Michigan. If one lives in the 
vicinity of New York or Boston one may 
take one of the new steamers of the 
Eastern Steamship Lines, which offers an 
excellent series of steamer lines to Eastern 
ports at very low rates, with especial atten- 
tion to the transportation of automobiles. 
The steamer Acadia will be put in service 
on June 16th of this year and will take 
some twenty hours to make the trip from 
New York to Yarmouth—sailings Monday 
and Thursday each week at 10 a.m. day- 
light-saving time. The return of this 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


steamer will be made on Tuesdays 
Fridays, arriving at New York at 
p.M. the following day. The steamer § 
John will ply between Boston and St. J 
N. B. Each of these new steamers i 
four hundred feet in length and sixty 
feet beam so there is plenty of room 
cars and accommodations for seven — 
dred and fifty first-class passengers. 
Rates for automobiles have been ma 
ally reduced: for example, a car weig 
less than twenty-six hundred pounds 
costs but $22.50 from New York to _ 
mouth and over three thousand pounds 
$27.50. From Boston to St. Johr 
charge for a car weighing less than twe 
six hundred pounds is $7.50 one waj 
$12.00 round trip. In addition to then 
new accommodations, the Eastern L 
now have a Canadian Customs officer 
duty at the New York pier so that a 
question relating to Customs duties 1 
be settled before leaving New York. ¢ 
dinarily, the procedure is simple for 
tering Canada. To visit Canada for] 
than ninety days there is no charge. 
to a period of six months a bond is 
quired which may be obtained at poin 
entry. An increasingly popular way 
making a circular trip to include Ea 
Canada is to go one way by car and ret 
by one of the splendid steamers of 
Eastern or Canada Steamship Lines. 
The Club secretary is prepared to se 
full information on any of the trips h 
outlined, together with a booklet, J 
Nair’s ‘Northeastern Motorways.” 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the a 
lowing hotels to their Official Hotel a 


Shop Bulletin: 


CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood—Hotel Christie 
Pasadena—Hotel Vista del Arroyo 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—Hotel Franciscan 
UTAH 5 
Salt Lake City—The Newhouse Hotel — 
GERMANY ; a 
Nuremberg—Hotel Rother Hahn 
HOLLAND 
Amsterdam—Carlton Hotel 
ITALY 
Florence—Anglo American Hotel 
Genoa—Hotel Colombia 
Rome—Hotel Royal 
MEXICO 
Merida, Yucatan—Hotel Itza 
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ND A RIGHT GOOD 
CAPTAIN, TOO! 


Wand Ho! A realm of romance to windward! Your 
Siide and captain is the author who pilots your arm- 
aait to bright-hued adventure. 


NATIVE TALES OF 
NEW MEXICO 


By Frank G. Applegate 


Author of “Indian Stories from the Pueblos” 


full-bodied folklore, both old and new, from painted tepees, 
solden adobe walls, flowering deserts, tawny sands. An expert 
2 lescribes the primitive imagery and color of the Indian country. 
29> full color illustrations by the author, $2.50 


BANANA GOLD 


By Carleton Beals 


Author of “Mexican Maze’ 


“A book on the still literarily unexploited 
Central American countries by Carleton 


Beals might be anticipated as an event. Ab Ah 


And ‘Banana Gold’ fulfills such expectations.’—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. Colored frontispiece and decorations by Carlos Merida. 
$3.00 


MEET THE JAPANESE 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Author of “Meet the Spaniards” 


“For general information, ‘Meet the Japanese’, by Henry Albert 
Phillips, is the best book I have seen.” —Harry Hansen in 
Harper's. 41 illustrations. $3.00 


THE CAPTAIN’S TABLE 
» cy By 
Sisley Huddleston 


Author of “Paris Salons, Cafes 
and Studios” 


“The story of five days of superlife on the ocean wave, a narra- 
tive highly suggestive of ‘Grand Hotel’, ‘Outward Bound’, and 
‘Union Depot’.”—N. Y. Sun. $2.50 


MOUNT VERNON 


By Harrison Howell Dodge 


Introduction by Owen W ister 
“A book for every pilgrim to Mount Vernon, for it will double 
all that he gets out of the visit—information, interest, enter- 
tainment, emotional reaction.”’—N. Y. Times. 31 illustrations. 
$2.50 


LIPPINCOTT + PHILADELPHIA 


P Killick- 


and. come to 
NEW ENGLAND 


WATERS! 


MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


LaNDsMAN or YACHTSMAN, 
wherever your affairs keep you an- 
chored most of the year, get away 
early and stay longer this summer. 
“Up killick,” as the Yankee skippers @ ; Sa ae 
say—and come to New England for SEES SS 
a glorious vacation. Here’s one invest- 
ment that tops the list with unlimited 
resources for recreation and sure 
profit to be enjoyed by every member 
of the family. Costs are less this year. 


Choose the luxury of leisure and se- 
clusion or the nation’s smartest colo- 
nies of interesting people—a cool 
woodland lodge, a shore estate or the WOORMMET UL AKEa 
cultured hospitality of a famed hotel! gh aig germ si) | ha 
You'll find all things that have held 
interest for you in all you have read 
about New England, here within easy 


reach by rail, plane, sail or highway. 


And this year, there’ll be one spec- 
tacular day of sudden and majestic 
darkness—a TOTAL eclipse of the 
midday sun on August 31, visible in 
the U. S. only in New England! Plan 
to stay through! 


WHERE TO GO—WHAT WILL IT COST? 
The New England Council is a source of authentic, 
impartial, helpful information. Write to us—or use 
the coupon below. New book covers all vacation 
regions in 6 famous states . . . includes directory. 


Specific data on request. 


LAND OF FAMOUS VACATIONS | 


NEW_ ENGLAND 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Send me FREE official 1932 VACATIONS book, T-2. 
Also map-folder on Total Eclipse of the Sun, visible in 
U.S. only in New England. 


Name 


Address 
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Season Starts May 26 Between 


New YORK and ALBANY. 
on the World’s Finest 


River Steamers 


OW for the Hudson— 

and the famous big 
white. Day Line flyers. A 
glorious one-day vacation in 
itself! And it costs nothing 
extra on your trip East or 
West. Easy change from boat 
to train or train to boat at 


Albany. 


Daily including Sunday, May - 
26 to October 16. Through 
rail tickets New York to Al- 
bany and Albany to New 
York accepted. Restaurants, 
Orchestra. Write for illus- 
trated folder to West 42nd 
Street Pier, New York City. 


Hudson River 
Day Line 
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FOLLOWING THE CANALS OF ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 40) 


instead of hiring men, use their women 
and children to lead the horses, to 
load and unload the boat. And you 
will hear of the floating schools which 
the company now provides for the 
children, and of the barge classroom, 
surely one of the most curious of 
seminaries. 

I would have you learn, too, some 
of the curious language of the barge 
folk, as distinctive as the jargon of 
the Romany. Not, let me hasten to 
assure you, the lurid vocabulary tradi- 
tionally associated with the “bargee,” 


| which, by the way, you must never 
‘call a barge man if you would keep in 


his good graces. The string of oaths 
which has become synonymous in 
popular phraseology with the “lan- 
guage of a bargee” is less a fact than 


_a fiction, and has, possibly, its origin 
|in an encounter between Doctor John- 


son and the skipper of a barge, in the 
report of which Boswell records that 
the learned Doctor came off victo- 
rious ! 

And, if you would keep the respect 
of the watermen, you must learn to 
call the barges by their proper names 
—the seventy-eight-foot monkey-boat, 
which may be motor-driven or horse- 
drawn, pulls along one or more butty- 
boats, barges laden with the merchan- 


|dise that travels the reaches of the 
| canal system. 


So, as you assimilate the life and 
the language, you will find yourself 
calling the canal a “cut”; you will, if 


| you are in Norfolk, talk of something 
|as being 


“hain” where you mean 
higher, and you will graduate philo- 
logically when you speak of the idle 
loafer who gapes inquisitively at any- 
thing or nothing as a “gongoozler.” 

And now, steadily passing the mile- 
stones, at two miles per hour, if you 
are dependent on the patient horse for 
your motive power, you near London. 
You pass Brentford, where they build 
the barges, and where you will see the 
curious effect of three bridges, one 
above the other, as road, aqueduct 
and rail methods of .transport con- 
verge on the way to their several des- 
tinations. 

And you come into London along 
the Regent’s Canal, so-called because 
of the interest the Prince Regent 
showed in its construction in the 
early nineteenth century, but which 
Londoners (and who shall say they 
are not sentimental?) will never learn 
to call by its proper name of the 
North Metropolitan Canal. 

Near the wharves of Paddington, 
and amid the decaying Victorianism 
of that drab district, you are suddenly 
confronted by a strangely romantic 
vista, in which chance, rather than 
design, has produced at a bend in the 
canal a combination for which the 
architecture of the pinnacled houses 
along the banks and the reflections of 
the bridges and the trees has earned 
this particular spot the name of the 
Venice of London. Near here the poet 
Browning lived, and found inspiration, 
perhaps, no less from the mirrored 
towers than from the Cockney urchins 
who still in defiance of warning notice 
boards and implacable policemen, and 
with the optimism of youth, angle 
from the towpath with a piece of 
string and a bent pin. 

A little farther on the canal enters 


the Maida Vale Tunnel, a dark cavern 
peopled by the ghosts of the old barge 
men and women who used to propel 
the boats through by pushing with 
their legs against the walls on either 
side, as they lay, back to back on the 
barge decks. This “legging,” as it 
was called, has passed into general 
disuse along with the provision of tugs 
and motor vessels on the waters of 
the canal. 

At the other end of the tunnel, the 
canal rusticates around Regents Park 
between delightful tree-lined embank- 
ments. But that is its final gesture 
against the march of science as it 
emerges among a maze of warehouses 
and locks. Here is the stern banish- 
ment of anything approaching the 
rural scenes you have reveled in. Here 
the canal is less man’s helper than his 
slave, as he is in turn the slave of 
machinery. The clang of iron and 
the hiss of steam drown the ripple of 
the water against the bows of the 
barges; iron bridges and gaunt walls 
take the place of the rustic locks and 
tree-shaded banks you have left. Yet 
there is a fascination in the queer 
angles of the wharves and the sidings, 
and the uncouth figures of men sil- 
houetted against the gray half-tones of 
London gloom would delight the cam- 
era of a René Clair. 

Now the canal widens out into a 
broad stretch of water busy with ship- 
ping, and burrows its way through the 
purlieus of Hoxton and _ Bethnal 
Green for nearly ten miles, past rail- 
way depots and factory sidings, emerg- 
ing through the Rotherhithe Tunnel 
at its own dock, the only privately 
owned dock on the River Thames in 
London, at Limehouse. 

But you will not find this the 
Limehouse of Thomas Burke. This is 
not a place of sinister Chinese and 
scarlet-lipped flowers of the gutter. 
Here are no dramas of Oriental cru- 
elty. The spirit of the place is purely 
commercial, as cold and uncompro- 
mising as the fact that the dock has a 
water space of ten acres. Giant hy- 
draulic and electric cranes rear up 
alongside the masts of continental 
shipping, the groaning of windlass 
and derrick merges into the roar of 
London. 

Here, amid the babel of sound, the 
screech of steam-whistles and _ the 
plaintive “whee-yup” of the hooters, 
you glimpse something of the economic 
importance of the canal system, whose 
lack of speed as a means of trans- 
port is compensated for by the direct- 
ness of its conveyance, the minimum 
of handling by labor, and the safety of 
its carriage of breakables. 

It is difficult to believe that this 
is a terminus of the same canal that 
flows sluggishly among the cornfields 
of the home counties, that that string 
of barges that is leaving with so little 
fuss is going through the quiet heart 
of England to the Black Country on 
one canal, and thence, by other canals, 
through the less intimate scenery of 
the North Midlands to the huge docks 
crammed with giant shipping at the 
Port of Manchester. 

For the caravans of the water gyp- 
sies are here, beside the ocean-going 
steamers, but the pastoral nocturne has 
given place to the symphony of one of 
the ports of the world. 
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false and widespread of no- 
shared even by artists—that a 
re, merely by its height, oblit- 
hose around it.” 
trifle over two years twenty 
francs had been turned into 
ons of concrete, steel and iron 
higher than man had ever built, 
er to prove—what? First and 
‘efst, that it could be done, exactly 
“f been planned. Secondly, that 
hcture, no less than engineering, 
uw thenceforth have to reckon with 
vaterials, which meant the devel- 
t of new tendencies and “styles” 
oday coming to some maturity. 
i? y—but by no means least—that 
science would, by such a tower, 
in many unsuspected ways. 
m the engineering point of view 
eour Eiffel is in many respects 
able achievement. Consider the 
ations. Each pier rests upon a 
ete bed eight feet thick and 
-two feet long, those nearest the 
at a depth of forty feet, the 
two about thirty feet. To guard 
st the remote but still theoreti- 
possible sinking of these foun- 
s, each pier is further safe- 
led by a device which alone 
ies to Eiffel’s initiative and gen- 
In a small chamber hollowed out 
ie angle is installed an 800-ton 
Yaulic press, ready at an hour’s 
e to raise the entire section, in 
r, by the interposition of steel 
Sres, to correct any deviation from 
strict level. As the base-pressure 
4 pounds per square inch (over 
) pounds per square foot, which 
leaves the soil a generous margin 
afety of 1,200 pounds per square 
) this extraordinary apparatus, 
ating by water power, is equiva- 
1 to a small but very efficient man- 
le earthquake. 
the stability of the structure is 
her assured by the character of 
i curve from base to summit, as 
i) by the open construction, per- 
iting the wind to pass through with 
ainimum of resistance. At the cen- 
€ of gravity, about 300 feet above 
I ground, a force of 2,500 tons 
wuld be required to overturn the 
liwer: this is equivalent to a total 
wid pressure of well over 7,500,000 
nds, distributed over an area of 
00 square yards. 
for the convenience of the thou- 
Sids of visitors who come to it from 
A over the world, the Tower is 
sipped with many devices. Amer- 
in elevators operate within two of 
t: four main columns, from the 
found to the second level; the first 
Yel is served from the other piers, 
French elevators, while a single 
-evator travels the 586 feet from the 
‘cond to the top observation plat- 
rm. 
les the small room, fifty-three 
fet square, which, until the comple- 
on of the Empire State Building, 
las the most exalted fixed observa- 
on spot in the world, the visitor sees 
slow him (unless obscured by 
jouds) the egg-shaped mass of Paris, 
ulkier stains here and there indicat- 
ig structures highly praised in the 
uide-books. He—or she—is now the 
enter of an immense circle whose 
ircumference is fifty miles away: to 
ne east powerful glasses will reveal 
he little town of Chateau-Thierry, 
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THE WORLD’S FIRST SKYSCRAPER 
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heart of the great German offensive in 
1918. To the west, perhaps several 
hundred miles out on the Atlantic, a 
ship’s wireless operator is receiving 
a message or time-signal from the 
tiny campanile, eighty feet above the 
visitor’s head, but accessible only to 
those with a special permit. 

Wireless and radio! These are but 
two of the many practical justifica- 
tions for Gustave Eiffel’s “Tower of 
Babel.” Since 1901, when Captain 
Farrié began his experiments there, 
the Tower has well earned its title as 
“the cradle of radiotelegraphy.” In 
1904, wireless connections had been 
perfected with the remote eastern 
forts of France; 1908 saw the opening 
of communication, via ships on the 
Mediterranean, with distant Morocco. 
When the Great War opened not even 
the most persistent of critics thought 
of urging the Tower’s demolition: it 
had become a vital nerve both in war 
and peace. In 1915 the human voice, 
born on the wings of electrical vibra- 
tions, crossed the Atlantic between 
France and America. Thus, merely 
by ascending a thousand feet in the 
air, the Tour Eiffel had made the 
world smaller: space had been con- 
quered again. 

Nor is that all. Eiffel’s conviction 
of the scientific value of his tower has 
been further demonstrated by nu- 
merous researches in astronomy, 
meteorology and the weather; by the 
study of electrical and magnetic phe- 
nomena; by critical experiments in 
falling bodies, air resistance, wind 
pressure and other related problems 
in physics. Even physiology has been 
profited through studies on blood 
pressure, lung capacity and the ap- 
parently beneficial effects of great 
height upon hearing and other bodily 
functions. Then there are the valu- 
able researches in aérodynamics, be- 
gun by Eiffel (whose monograph on 
the subject is still an engineering and 
scientific classic), since greatly ex- 
panded by the French government, to 
which, since 1909, the Tower has be- 
longed. These latter, however, are 
now chiefly carried out in the field 
laboratories at Auteuil. 

American tourists visiting this fore- 
runner of their own skyscrapers may 
take special pride in a fact not gener- 
ally known. That is Gustave Eiffel’s 
frank acknowledgment of his indebt- 
edness to the daring of two Amer- 
ican engineers, Clarke and Reeves, 
who in 1874 conceived the idea of a 
1000-foot iron tower to be erected as 
part of the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exposition of 1876. The project was 
shelved, more from the timidity of 
officials than from any serious defects 
in the plans, but Eiffel found it a 
useful argument in overcoming resis- 
tance in his own country. 

A second, and more tangible, link 
between America and the great French 
master-builders will meet our tourist 
as, steaming up New York Harbor 
on his way home, he passes Bartholdi’s 
colossal monument to Liberty stand- 
ing in its lonely isolation. For, 
within the sculptor’s shell that every- 
one sees, sustaining it against col- 
lapse, is a sturdy armature of steel- 
work, reaching from the base to the 
tip of the torch held aloft in the right 
hand. That armature is the work of 
Gustave Eiffel. 
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classes, but by the presence in the city 
of the crack Fifth Regiment of the 
Foreign Legion. I was told locally 
that Bolshevist intrigue and National- 
ist agitation found a fruitful field in 
Vinh because of the starvation wages 
paid in factories and the tragic eco- 
nomic situation of a large part of the 
population of this and neighboring 
cities. 

From Vinh a road runs across the 
mountains to the Mekong River, and 
this seemed to be the best route to 
follow at this season to get to Vienti- 
ane, capital of Laos. Ever since I 
gave my pennies as a little shaver in 
a Philadelphia Sunday School to save 
the Laotians, I have wanted to see 
them—especially their women, of 
whom the pictures were invariably at- 
tractive in face and garb. But I can- 
not write of Laos here, my disappoint- 
ments and my delights. Potentially, 
Laos is as attractive a tourist country 
as any other part of Indo-China. But 
up to 1932 poor and uncertain com- 
munications cause delays. 

Returning to Vinh over a notable 
mountain road and across a country 
thickly populated, I took the train 
again in the morning and reached 
Hanoi at nightfall. It was the An- 
namite New Year, and I anticipated 
witnessing great sights in the capital 
of Indo-China. But the city was un- 
der martial law and what celebration 
there was must have been strictly 
within the home. Not even fireworks, 
joy of all Chinese and Annamites, 
were allowed. Tongking contains 
more than a third of Indo-China’s 
population. In the lowlands, where 
Tongking is thickly inhabited, almost 
everybody is Annamite. The two most 
turbulent provinces of China, Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung, where Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen’s Nationalist movement arose and 
where Communism first took root in 
the Far East, are on the northeast, 
and Yunnan, foyer of banditry and 
anarchy, is adjacent to. Tongking on 
the northwest. 

The Annamites of Tongking, espe- 
cially in industrial centers, are not 
friendly to foreigners. On the other 
hand, they are not hostile. Their at- 
titude is rather that of contempt for 
us. But when one gets into the moun- 
tains, the upper river valleys, and the 
lovely lakes of Haut Tongking, this 
disdainful indifference disappears. We 
have no longer to deal with Annamites 
but with a variety of races—tribes of 
different physiognomy and dress and 
customs—who are simple-minded and 
friendly. They are as interesting as 
their setting is beautiful. 

Although by mid-February the 
crachat (a constant drizzle akin to a 
Scotch mist) has set in, the change in 
climate from that of Cochinchina is so 
welcome that one doesn’t mind this 
precursor of Tongking’s rainy season. 
Not the least of the claims of superi- 
ority over Saigon that Hanoi sets up 
is its boast of seasons. This younger 
French city claims to be more like 
home than Saigon. It does resemble 
the quieter streets of Neuilly-sur- 
Seine in its French quarter, and it has 
in the very heart of the city a lake, 
with a temple on an islet, that gives it 
a stamp of its own. Hanoi is well 
worth a visit. 

I hired a car at the hotel to take 
me to Hongay. The road led for 


more than two hours through a rich 
agricultural country, in which there 
are rice-paddies, on a smaller scale 
and worked more primitively than in 
Cochinchina. As we approached the 
sea we met sand-dunes with frequent 
fir-groves. There was a ferry, and a 
little farther along we left the ever- 
greens. The road then followed the 
top of a dike, and I was wondering 
what we would do should there be a 
car coming in the opposite direction 
when we came quite suddenly to the 
sea. 

Hongay is an island, reached by 
sampan, containing the richest coal 
deposits in Indo-China. It is con- 
trolled by a French company in whose 
concession is written the stipulation 
that their own police shall be responsi- 
ble for the local government. Every- 
thing, therefore, is company-owned 
and company-run. 

A visit to the open-air cuts, from 
which the coal is extracted without 
the need of galleries and shafts, is an 
experience to remember. As the Baie 
d’Along is deep right to the very 
shore of the island, the coal can be 
transferred from the mines directly to 
ocean-going steamers. Could any- 
thing be more easy? 

But I had not come to Hongay 
simply to see these mines so won- 
derfully favored by nature, although 
they alone would have been worth a 
visit. In the hotel café, where I got to 
know everybody on the first evening 
of my three days’ stay, I had the good 
luck to run into a young Breton pilot 
and his wife and little boy. He ex- 
plained to me that he had recently 
come to Hongay to study the bay, a 
knowledge of whose passages and 
currents was essential to procuring a 
Haiphong license. When I proposed 
hiring the hotel’s launch for two days, 
and inviting him and his family to ac- 
company me, with lobster and chicken 
lunches washed down by the best wine 
the company’s cellar offered to guests, 
he accepted with alacrity. 

The Baie d’Along stands out as one 
of the richest travel adventures in my 
wanderings over the globe. Its hun- 
dreds of islands of fantastic shape, 
each with a descriptive, though some- 
times far-fetched name, and its in- 
dented rock-bound shore, opening up 
into fjords of luxuriant foliage, its 
grottoes and lakes reached through 
natural tunnels, and its limitless island 
subterranean caves, were a revelation 
to one who thought that he had al- 
ready seen the scenic splendors of the 
Pacific coast of Asia. The weather 
was perfect. The islands were re- 
flected in all their fantasy in the deep 
blue waters of the bay, and one had 
only to look up to see their counter- 
part in the detached clouds against 
the lighter blue of the sky. 

The mining company runs a night 
boat, with good cabins, from Hongay 
to Haiphong. This port of Tongking, 
terminus of the railway to the admin- 
istrative capital of Indo-China and to 
Yunnanfu, serves many millions more 
than does Saigon, and is much nearer 
the ocean. At this port I took leave 
of Indo-China—reluctantly. Was it 
surprising? Indo-China is one of the 
most fascinating countries in the Ori- 
ent. As my boat sailed toward Hong- 
kong I was already dreaming of a 
return visit. 
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saying the range behind, they 
M@he valleys beyond filled with 
foen cloud. There was no way 
Jown, In mountainous country 
asnger plane traveling one hun- 
[ity feet or so a second can’t 
diving into cotton-wool fog in 
The of finding somehow an un- 
avel place to land. 
ae tops of ranges and mountain 
KS ising above the clouds here and 
sharpnack flew on toward Elko. 
ws able to keep on his course al- 
Sfituitively. Presently he was al- 
over the spot where, in his 
ing, Elko should be. 

the plane been a small one, 
1 full gasoline supply, matters 
have been much simpler. A 
to Salt Lake City would have 
ossible. But with the big trans- 
yere was only a relatively small 
‘tt of gasoline left in the tanks. 
afety of his passengers necessi- 
getting down through the fog 
ading the field. 
denly, through a small cloud 
ig, Sharpnack saw directly be- 
them the tracks of the Union 
c Railroad. He was exactly on 
nurse, at the edge of Elko. 
tke the motors and hold her at 
,” he called to Little, and put 
hip into a dive for the tracks. 
fanted to give his whole attention 
adling the plane, so left the busi- 
of controlling the three engine- 
miles and spark levers and all the 
o Ray. 
' the ship nosed down, the little 
ng through the clouds closed 
iletely. But Sharpnack kept on 
‘his dive, sure that he had noted 
‘ctly a space below the lower edge 
‘e clouds, that indicated a ceiling 
‘thaps one hundred and fifty feet. 
1 enough, the transport came into 
clear, and Sharpnack leveled out 
tly over the railroad right-of- 
_ Ragged cloud edges were sweep- 


gclear to the ground all about 
la. 
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ie of the upper class keep alive 
niold traditions of peasant music and 
et costume. There are the nar- 
ave songs, the cantigas, often im- 
tvised, both in words and music, to 
Monotone accompaniment. Above 
I there are the fados, whose haunt- 
i sadness and tender sentiment have 
Nthem, not only something of the 
nlieval complainte, but also some- 
hig of the Orient. 

he guitar accompaniment of the 
“9s—severely confined to a discreet 
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The modern twenty-eight-hour coast-to-coast passenger 
plane service is the spectacular culmination of a cen- 
tury’s progress in transportation. 


“Look for the Buick sign!” 
called to Ray. 

Just outside Elko a large billboard 
is set beside the highway parallel to 
the railroad tracks. 

“There she is now,” Ray called. 

Sharpnack swerved the plane, lift- 
ing it over the telegraph wires—at 
least one of the passengers claimed 
they were so close to the ground he 
had to do that—and straightened out 
again above the highway. 

The railroad tracks would lead 
them too far away from the airport. 
The highway came closer. 

“Look for the Dodge sign!” Sharp- 
nack called again. 

At that second billboard he swerved 
again, caught a glimpse of one of the 
border lights of the landing field that 
had been turned on to give possible 
assistance, and set the big ship down 
in a perfect landing. Ray Little, tell- 
ing me about it afterwards, said he had 
to set a compass course of the hangars 
as the fog was impenetrable. Accord- 
ing to one of the passengers it took 
fifteen minutes, even after leaving the 
ship, to find the waiting-room, 

Month after month new safeguards 
and devices are béing worked out to 
assist the pioneer fliers of the air lines 
—compasses that refuse to go crazy, 
altimeters that can be set at a certain 
level and show even a 100-foot vari- 
ation above or below that course. 
Transcontinental air transport planes 
are now equipped with radiophone, 
that enables the fliers to talk with 
weather forecasting stations and field 
headquarters hundreds of miles away. 

But in spite of all new instruments, 
in spite of every scientific device, the 
weather, the eternal conflict with the 
elements, will remain. Passengers on 
the air lines of the future will be safe 
only through the judgment and ex- 
perience of the veteran fliers, who, like 
Leif the Lucky and the other famed 
sailormen of old, can read the weather 
signs aright. 


Jack 
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FINDING THE BEAUTIES OF PORTUGAL 
(Continued from page 37) 


bass—the deliberate slowness of their 
rhythm, the tradition of singing them 
in the darkness or in the moonlight 
with the head thrown back and sup- 
ported by the hands, their deliberate 
melancholy—all combine to indicate 
that their origin can be connected 
with dirges and lamentations which 
are not purely European. They ex- 
press much of the mystery, the pathos 
and the charm of this rather sad, 
rather simple but very kindly people. 


* * * 
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SEVILLE—CITY OF GALLANTRY 
(Continued from page 31) 


respectability. It is the last thing 
with which they will part. 

If their treasury is badly depleted, 
so that they cannot keep the carriage 
all the year round, they will an- 
nounce that they are going away into 
the country for a rest. They give 
up the equipage, shut the blinds of 
the house, and, as likely as not, re- 
tire to the back quarters and upstairs 
rooms of their homes. There they 
live in a state of suspended anima- 
tion until Spring again arrives. “Re- 
turning from the country visit,” they 
get out the dirty Ford, or rusty Vic- 
toria, clean up the chauffeur’s or 
coachman’s soiled uniform, and for a 
short time go back into the swim, 
driving out each day to see and be 
seen, up and down, forward and back, 
smiling and bowing, waving three 
fingers of a hand to an acquaintance 
or friend, happy in their renewed 
contact with their tiny world. 

Of course, there are great and 
wealthy families, the rich landowners, 
the olive and cork merchants, the 
financiers and manufacturers, who 
carry on their regular lives through- 
out the year. They spend their time 
occasionally at their country estates, 
visit the beaches in summer, run 
away to Madrid, San Sebastian, San- 
luca—or even Paris—but there are 
many old families whose wealth is a 
thing of the past. These still hold 
to the lost position, squeeze each perra 
gorda until it looks like a peseta, put 
on a brave front, and, withal, enjoy 
life in their own accustomed manner. 
It is almost pathetic to us, but not 
to them. 

The happiest people in Seville are, 


perhaps, the middle classes, the lower 
middle classes, and the working peo- 
ple. They have so little, yet make so 
much of what they have. 

The women are content to go 
about their work by day, gossiping 
and visiting between themselves. Their 
men haunt the smaller cafés, the tin 
tables set out in the Plaza de Her- 
cules and elsewhere, where the finest 
manzanilla can be obtained for a cent a 
glass, where coffee costs a _ perra 
chica, and conversation on bull-fight- 
ing, politics, the church and the news 
of the Spanish world is without cost, 
voluble and sometimes volatile. 

In the summer there are a dozen 
moyies or talkies in the public 
squares. You can stand and watch 
and pay nothing if you like, or take 
a chair at a few pennies to see and 
hear the show in comfort. 

A quarter of an hour after the 
show is over, 
waste. 
people had been thrilled a short time 
before, the chairs are stacked. There 
is no one in sight, except a couple of 
old men with waste-paper receptacles 


slung over their shoulders, who wan- | 


der about with sharp-pronged sticks, 
spearing each piece of torn paper and 
transferring it to their baskets. 

The palms make deep shadows on 


the hard, tramped earth. The click 
of wine glasses on the tin tables 
ceases, the cafés about the plaza 
gradually shut their doors, and the 


bronze statue of San Fernando—the 
patron saint of Seville—is left alone 
basking in the redolent night. Re- 
spectable Seville working people have 
gone home to bed. 


WARRIORS AND PIRATES OF MODERN CHINA 
(Continued from page 46) 


bound and gagged; all the officers are 
disarmed and are forced on the threat 
of instant death to steer the ship into 
some quiet cove designated by the 
pirates, where every one may be prop- 
erly looted and the valuables in the 
cargo lowered to the junks which 
come swarming out from shore. 

The Finance Minister of the former 
Peking government, finding it expe- 
dient to resign and not wishing to 
apprise his fellow Cabinet members of 
his whereabouts, lest he might be put 
in jail, telephoned to an American 
friend to have an automobile sent to 
the Finance Minister’s residence pre- 
pared to go to Tientsin on a hurried 
and secret mission. When the Amer- 
ican with the automobile arrived at 
the house he was surprised to see a 
woman walk out and get into the auto- 
mobile. She wore a tweed suit, gloves, 
dainty shoes, a European hat and a 
veil. When the party had safely ar- 
rived in a foreign concession in Tient- 
sin, beyond the reach of the Peking 
government, the woman, in a masculine 
voice, said, “Let’s get a cup of tea.” 

Disguising themselves as women is 
a common trick of Chinese soldiers 
when they wish to get from the losing 
to the winning side in a battle. A 
soldier, finding himself trapped, will 
begin at once to divest himself of his 
uniform and other insignia that iden- 
tify him with the losing army. Caps, 


coats, trousers and guns are hastily 
discarded, and it may be that the sol- 
dier will run about town almost naked 
until he can rig himself in women’s 
apparel, which he filches from door- 
steps and clotheslines. He then wan- 
ders about the streets as an innocent 
noncombatant until he can obtain a job 
in the ranks of the winning army. 


War bulletin by Reuter’s News 
Agency: “Peking.—The opinion is 
growing that Marshal Sun Chaun- | 


fang is likely to remain in Tientsin for 
some time because he has pains in his 
feet.” . 

Another war bulletin by Reuter’s 
News Agency: “Peking—The mili- 
tary authorities at Kalgan recently im- 
pressed a number of coolies into serv- 
ice and sent them westward by train. 
Owing to the extreme cold, three hun- 
dred of them froze to death en route, 
their corpses being returned to Ka'gan.” 

A Shanghai medical college had ap- 
plied to a general in the war zone on 
the Yangtse for the corpses of soldiers 
for dissecting purposes. On receiy- 
ing some specimens the native profes- 
sors found them too old and asked the 
general to provide better ones. One 
day a Chinese officer walked into the 
college with two handcuffed prisoners 
and a note from the general. The note 
said: “You ask me for fresh ones. 
Here are two condemned men. Use 
them at your convenience.” 
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G RURAL HIGHWAYS IN FRENCH CANADA 
(Continued from page 35) 


rock of Quebec, where three hundred 
years ago the conquerors of Canadian 
soil landed. With pleasure I call it 
the Aristocracy of the Plow.” 

Thirty-one of these Aristocrats of 
the Plow came from the Island of 
Orleans where their ancestors had set- 
tled, some as early as 1666. At least 
ten of these families are entitled to 
additional honor. Not only are they 
Aristocrats of the Plow, but they—or 
their wives—are Aristocrats of the 
Dairy, for it is the Island of Orleans 
that holds the secret 
raffiné. 

I talked with one of these Aristo- 
crats of the Dairy, a robust young 
woman, with strong, firm arms and 
eyes that lighted with pleasure when 
I praised fromage raffiné. But she 
could not tell me when it was intro- 
duced into New France, so long had it 
been a feature of St. Pierre. 

She showed me a monograph by 
M. E. C. Chapais, published in 1912, 
which said, speaking of the proot that 
the original recipe was brought from 
France: 

“T have no doubt about it for two 
reasons. First, that in France I find 
two districts where various kinds of 
cheese are produced ... but where 
they also have a home-made cheese the 
method of whose confection is in all 
respects very much like the fromage 
raffiné of the Island of Orleans. These 
are the departments of Aube and 
Yonne, parts of Old Champagne, and 
the local cheese to which I refer is 
Soumaintrain. The points which char- 
acterize the fabrication of Soumain- 
train are the putting into rennet of 
the warm milk straight from the cow 
and leaving it later to refine in a 
wooden coffer.” 

I talked with my Aristocrat of the 
Dairy about the hardihood of the 
French-Canadian and of the marching 
cradle roll, and asked her if the 
strength of the people were due to 
fromage raffiné as diet. 

She smiled. She spoke very little 
English, but we understood each other. 
It was good food, the French cheese. 
But children were the gifts of Le Bon 
Dieu. 

She had five children, ranging like 
steps of stairs, from two to seven 
years old. 

“Where is the other five-tenths?” I 
asked, explaining that according to 
statistics each French-Canadian fam- 
ily should have 5.5 children. 

Again she smiled. Ah—that was 
the family secret. Next year, no 
doubt, if I returned, the secret would 
be revealed. Another fraction would 
be added to the population of Quebec, 
the land of happy people. 


I TRAILING THE CLOUDS ON HORSEBACK 
(Continued from page 20) 


wondrous sunrises or settings, the 
sudden grandeur of the mountain 
storm, the weirdness sometimes of 
being above the realm of clouds. 

And so, on and on. No two would 
answer alike in their love of riding 
the high trails; but in one thing all 
who have sampled it agree: those 
who saddle a cayuse and turned him 
into the hills seeking adventure, as 
did the knight of old, enjoy one of 
the world’s finest outdoor games. 


of fromage | 
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ROCK-HEWN TEMPLES OF ANCIENT INDIA 
(Continued from page 44) 


Buddhas in all of India. Twenty-nine 
feet in length, this statue represents a 


| sleeping Buddha about to enter Nir- 


vana. Satisfied with the promise of 
an eternity of peace and rest, the 
heroic figure lies in happy slumber, 
while in front of him is a group of 
ardent disciples, bowed down with sor- 
row and affliction at the thought of 
his departure. 

The wonders of the cave-temples of 
Bagh, two hundred and fifty miles 
north of Ajanta in the state of 
Gwalior, would be a serious rival to 
the wonders of Ajanta if they were 
in a similar state of preservation. 

Not only the elements of nature but 
man himself helped to destroy Bagh. 
A soulless monarch in 500 A.D. de- 
liberately had many of the frescoes 
mutilated, for what purpose no one 
has succeeded in finding out. Perhaps 
he did not like the subject matter. 
Furthermore, many of the frescoes in 
the twenty small cells of Bagh were 
never finished by the artists. Unlike 
Ajanta, in Bagh, the earliest figure 
made was not that of Buddha but that 
of Ganesk, the Hindu God of Luck. 

There is another difference between 
the two caves: the subjects of the 
Bagh paintings are more worldly and 
gay than those of Ajanta. One fresco 
particularly—that of a group of girl 
musicians—has a distinct spirit of 
modernism about it. It is well enough 
preserved to let the spectator see the 
joyous impulses of the body and spirit 
which the painters wanted to portray. 
Religion is used in the Bagh caves as 
an escape from the prison and pain 
of self and the uncertainties of life on 
the earth. The Bagh painters used 
black and white and India red. 

The Bagh caves were carved out of 
the living rock and the paintings were 
put on the walls and ceilings just as 
they were at Ajanta. However, the 
monks who worked at Bagh started 
much later, for they worked mainly 
in the late fifth, and in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. The work here 
represents the golden age of Indian 
art which is on a par with the peak 


of Italian and Greek art. The Bagh 
paintings have a marvelous rhythm; 
the figures are stately and yet always 
graceful; the artists employed imag- 
ination to advantage and decorated 
with an amazing wealth and variety 
of imagery. Sir John Marshall, an 
authority on both series of caves, saw 
in their art the root of the art of 
Asia. 

Today the caves of Ajanta and 
Bagh are an open picture book to the 
history of Asian art just as the fres- 
coes of Assisi, Siena and Florence are 
to the history of European art. Since 
art in Eastern Asia is inevitably 
bound up with the history of Bud- 
dhism through the centuries, it sounds 
logical enough that a primer to the 
study of that art should be the caves 
produced by Buddhist monks in the 
white heat of Buddhist faith in the 
land of the birth of Buddhism. 

An important phase of Indian art 
is its exuberance, its zest. In the full- 
ness and spontaneity of the pictured 
and sculptured forms found in these 
caves these characteristics stand out. 
The figures are alive; they glow; and 
they are varied. The diversity of 
types is amazing. The grouping of 
figures is never stereotyped. The 
men, women, and children sit or walk 
or dance or sing. There is always 
the flow of movement. There is color. 
There is never monotony or stolidity. 

The monks knew how to paint a 
woman’s dress as well as a religious 
sacrifice; they perfected the delicate 
lines of a woman’s hand as well as 
the broad outlines of a mighty ele- 
phant. They seem to have worked 
with a picture of what they were go- 
ing to do constantly before them in 
their mind’s eye. They did not grope. 
They knew what they wanted to paint. 
And they always were moved to work 
with a remarkable and genuine fervor. 
Just to look at the paintings and the 
statues and the carved pillars is to 
take a course in art as well as to ex- 
perience one of the greatest thrills 
possible for a traveler. 
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GOING TO THE THEATER IN JAPAN 
(Continued from page 28) 


passed on they resumed their games of 
tag and tumble in the aisles, and, like 
the property men, they too went un- 
noticed by the audience. Whenever 
the din in the orchestra ceased, babies 
all over the house woke up and 
screamed lustily for it to begin again, 
or were unstrapped and nursed by 
their mothers. 

Some time after ten o’clock there is 
an intermission, indicated by the draw- 
ing of a marvelous curtain depicting 
a bamboo grove. Like most other 
audiences—in Europe in particular— 
the audience flocks out in search of 
something to eat and to drink, which 
is not very hard to find just off the 
corridors outside. 

I spent most of this interval in 
prowling all over the great world “be- 
hind the scenes.” I was particularly 
interested in seeing the workings of 
the huge revolving stage, which I had 
always thought was an invention of 
our own mechanical age, until I was 
told that it had been used in Japan for 
centuries. The only difference from 
ours was in its means of locomotion, 


as I learned when I was taken into 
the basement of the building, where a 
dozen men were pushing it around by 
means of stout bamboo poles. 

The corridors backstage were filled 
with hurrying people carrying back 
and forth piles of costumes and armor 
to be used in the next scene. I was 
allowed to peep into the various dress- 
ing-rooms where the actors sat in 
long rows on the floor before small 
Japanese mirrors preparing their most 
elaborate make-ups. I met the prin- 
cipal players, who received me with 
great dignity of manner, from which, 
it seems, the Japanese actor never de- 
scends. Soon a small boy came 
through beating a gong, which was the 
signal that the curtain was about to 
be pushed aside for the resumption of 
the play. 

The play by the way, went on till 
past midnight, when the Japanese 
threw off their rapt contemplation 
and absorption, turning into a milling 
mass of humanity as they crowded to 
the booths where their wooden shoes 
were checked. 
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Ong in February, March, April 
lay issues of “Travel.” 


AJRIOUS ROLLS-ROYCE 
NAULETTES AND LIMOU- 
WS. (Seven seaters.) 


| 
bing Price..... £5.15.0 per day. 


aer Cars. Saloons and Landau- 
4 Touring Price £4.5.0 per day. 


tH FOR OUR BROCHURE 

} To 

"AVEL, 4 West 16th Street 
NEW YORK. 


Or direct to us. 


ican’s Motor Hire Co. Ltd. 


1259 Oxford Street, Oxford Circus, 
London, W.1, England. 


<ee DUCARHIRE, LONDON. 
MAYFAIR 3000. 
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Owen Lattimore on Manchuria 


WEN LATTIMORE, the au- 

thor of Desert Road to Turkes- 
tan and High Tartary, undoubtedly 
two of the finest travel books by an 
American writer in the last decade, 
has just published a new book, Man- 
churia, Cradle of Conflict (Macmil- 
lan). Owen Lattimore’s unusual 
knowledge of Chinese life and culture, 
his extensive travels in the Orient 
and his keen intellect have made it 
possible for him to write the most 
comprehensive and reliable study of 
conditions in Manchuria that is now 
available. 

In its thoroughness and insight, Mr. 
Lattimore’s book is in sharp contrast 
to the ordinary hasty journalistic 
compilation. It is heartily recom- 
mended to anyone who wants to un- 
derstand the social, political and in- 
dustrial conditions in what is now the 
most explosive section of the Orient. 


Russia 


WO important books by American 

experts who have worked for the 
Soviet government have recently been 
issued—Thomas T. Campbell’s Russia, 
Market or Menace? (Longmans, 
Green) and Walter Arnold Rukeyser’s 
Working for the Soviets (Covici 
Friede). 

The author of the first book is per- 
haps America’s greatest expert in 
large-scale farming, and he was called 
to Russia to aid Russian agricultural 
development. Mr. Campbell’s book is 
a simple, direct account of his official 
reception by Stalin, his encounters 
with various government officials and 
his experiences in directing and ad- 
vising the activities on the great state 
farm, Gigant. Mr. Campbell entered 
Russia in a skeptical and somewhat 
hostile mood. When he had com- 
pleted his work there he was enor- 
mously impressed by the Russian 
achievement. He recommends that 
America recognize Russia and take 
advantage of the tremendous market 
which it will offer to our goods for 
many years to come. 

Mr. Rukeyser is an American engi- 
neer who has twice been retained by 
the Soviets. His book describes fully 
the life of the workers and peasants, 
life in the big cities and the social 
and political problems arising out of 
the Five-Year Plan. The workings of 
the Asbestos Trust, with which Mr. 
Rukeyser was connected, are typical 
of the operations of other great state 
trusts; consequently his book throws 
a good deal of light on Russian indus- 
try today. 


Carleton Beals 


N HIS new book, Banana Gold 
(Lippincott), Carleton Beals has 
given a brilliant picture of the great 
banana empire of Central America. 
In addition to descriptions of many 
aspects of life in Guatemala and other 


parts of Central America, Mr. Beals 
has told the story of his attempts to 
elude the efforts of three governments 
and interview the Nicaraguan outlaw, 
Sandino. This was one of the out- 
standing achievements of recent Amer- 
ican journalism. 

With this book Mr. Beals adds 
another excellent volume to his other 
valuable books on our Latin-American 
neighbors. Incidentally, Banana Gold 
is an unusually handsome volume, 
beautifully illustrated by Carlos 
Merida. 


USS. A193 


ANGING from the coal mines of 

Kentucky to the tallest building 
in the world, from the City of the 
Angels to the Hoover Dam, from the 
remote sections of Brooklyn to the 
great motor plants in Detroit, from 
life among our “best people” to the 
breadlines, from fashionable watering 
places in the Southwest to Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, Edmund Wilson has 
presented a vivid picture of American 
life during the critical year of 1931 
in The American Jitters (Scribners). 
Mr. .Wilson’s candid reporting, his 
shrewd comments and his careful 
analyses reveal many basic contradic- 
tions and tragic shortcomings in 
American civilization. The American 
Jitters is distinguished for its honesty, 
its intelligence and its insight into the 
various social, cultural and_ political 
problems on which it touches. 


Great Travelers 


HE history of exploration as it 

has been told by the world’s great 
explorers may be followed in the 
Omnibus Book of Travelers’ Tales, 
edited by Milton Waldman (Bren- 
tano’s). This interesting anthology, 
made up from most of the great travel 
books from the time of Herodotus to 
that of Captain Robert Scott, contains 
excerpts from the writings of such 
men as Marco Polo, Columbus, Ma- 
gellan, Drake, Tasman, Dampier, 
Cook, Mungo Park and many others. 
It is a volume of eight hundred and 
sixty-four pages, illustrated with maps. 


China in Turmoil 


HOSE who read Mare Cha- 

dourne’s Flashlights on China’s 
Chaos in the May issue of TRAvEL 
will be interested in the publication of 
China (Covici Friede) by the same 
author. The chapters on the Chinese 
revolution, the civil wars, foreign im- 
perialism and communism are illumi- 
nating, and his descriptions of life in 
towns, cities, rural regions and along 
the great waterways are written with 
unusual vividness. 

The book is illustrated with twenty- 
eight drawings by Miguel Covarru- 
bias, the gifted young Mexican artist 
who traveled in China with the author. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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A JUNE WEEK-END 


In THE 


MaUREeTANIA 


TO BERMUDA 


i JUNE :: THE CRAB 


gleaming in the half-light of 
a limpid pool off Bermuda. 


June 17 


What so fair as a day in June... 
perfection demanding perfection! 
Hence the MAURETANIA sails again 
to Bermuda... ever the aristocrat... 


so unfailingly doing the right thing! 


The blue-blood MAURETANIA on a 
holiday ...symbol of gayety bounded 
only by decorum... as replete in 
colorful diversion as a masked ball. 
Seek ‘solitude if you will... or, in 
pleasant companionship, dance to 
sprightly music, swim in the ouf- 
door pool, let merry sports create an 


appetite worthy of a Cunard chef! 


It takes more than a ship and sailors 
to make a week-end cruise. Cunard 
created this feature... Cunard alone 
operates week-end cruises all the 
Only the resultant 


accumulation of experience... 


' 
year round. 


the careful planning far in advance 
.. «make possible the many novel 
and continually improved attractions 


which distinguish the Cunard week- 


end cruise. 


The MAURETANIA sails June Nhe 
(Friday midnight), returns June Die 
(Tuesday morning). No Passports 
required. 


4 DAYS $50 up 


See your Local Agent 
No one can serve you better 


THE WEEK-END CRUISE... ORIGINATED BY 
» ++ PERFECTED BY... CUNARD 


CUNARD 
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Ml THE CROWNING EXPERIENCE 
“ OF YOUR EUROPEAN VISIT 


ARANDORA STAR 
THE MOST RU IS E | 


DELIGHTFUL 

CRUISING 

LINER IN THE 

WORLD! This glorious Liner is famous the world over 
for perfection of Comfort, Service and 
Cuisine. She is the vessel chosen by the 
finest old English families for their Cruising 

Vacations. Mediterranean Cruises in 

March, April and May. Norway Cruises in 

June, July and August. 


cena Full details from the 


WEBLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street. LONDON, ENGLAND, 
or any o’fice of the Cunard S.S Co. in U.S.A. 


and Canada 


 N.T.C. 4, 


~ 


gn? IN NEW YORK fay 
0 HOTEL WOLCOTT s 


Clean, Comfortable, Homelike Hotel 
Just off Fifth Avenue at 31st Street 


Room with Running Water for one $1.50 up; for two $2.50 up 
With Private Bath for one $2.00 up; for two $3.00 up 


Martha Washington 


The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for W omen 


29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


Room with Running Water for one $1.50, 1.75; for two $2.00 
With Private Bath for one $2.00 to 2.50; for two $2.50 to 3.00 


IN BOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 
at North Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 
500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 
NO HIGHER RATES y, 
Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 


Crossing the Arctic Circle 
Visiting Mt. McKinley, Jasper and 
Zion National Parks. 4 Shorter Tours. 
15 Canadian Rockies and California 
Select Tours, Small Parties. Best of 
accommodations. Hawaii and National 
Park Tours. Ask for booklet A.B. 
GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 
Travel Agency. PEnnsylvania 6-3852. 
8 West 40th St. New York City. 


VISIT 


EUROPE 


AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES 


Excellent Accommodations Available 
Conducted or Independent Tours 
Individual Itineraries Gladly Submitted 


ST. THOMAS TRAVEL SERVICE 
30 East 42nd St., N.Y. Murray Hill 2-5166 


EUROPE 043; $147 


D 
Slash! 


Go Rates on Student Tours 


6 COUNTRIES $175 | ALLEXPENSES LAND AND 
9 COUNTRIES $245| SEA. Send for New Booklet 


23,000 SATISFIED GUESTS 
ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


STEER HORNS 
World’s Finest Steer Horns For Sale 


Eight feet from point to point. Polished 
and mounted on panel. Rare decoration 
for Home or Office. The Texas Longhorn 
cattle are now extinct. Photo and price 
upon request. 


L. D. Bertillion 


Mineola, Texas 


OSWALD 
HERING 


man of the world who has traveled 

far and with eyes always open and 
sensitive to the beauties the world 
has to offer. The result is a series of 
pictures, in prose and photograph, 
embracing India, Ceylon, Burmah, 
Java, Bali, China, both coasts of 
South America and some charming 
aspects of our own South and North. 
They are not only exceptionally ex- 
tensive in range but handled with 
delightful informality, and reveal an 
enthusiasm which invites the title, 
“Down the World in High Spirits.” 


It is with expected skill that the 
highlights of his wanderings are em- 
phasized and his traveling com- 
panions—among them, the virtuoso 
Heifetz—are introduced. Everything 
is in scale. The reader will share 
with Major Dugmore, who contrib- 
utes a foreword, the feeling that the 
pages of this book are too few. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
4 W. 16th Street, New York 


pane are the impressions of a 
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Sailing Around the World 


N A boat thirty-two feet long Wil- 
liam Albert Robinson circled the 

globe, sailing thirty-two thousand 
miles in three and a half years and 
visiting practically all of the least 
known islands and countries. His 
only crew during the whole voyage 
was a Polynesian pearl-diver from 
Tahiti. 

Mr. Robinson has told the story of 
this journey in 10,000 Leagues over 
the Sea (Brewer, Warren & Putnam). 
He writes well and his book is full of 
excitement. Other people have sailed 
around the world in a small boat but 
few of them have written of their ex- 
periences so vividly. 


Death Valley Men 


EW American writers know more 

about Death Valley and its his- 
tory than Bourke Lee. In his new 
book, Death Valley Men (Macmil- 
lan), he tells the amazing story of 
Death Valley Scotty, who played a 
conquering role for twenty-five years 
with all of America and half of the 
rest of the world as his audience. In 
addition to the strange story of Death 
Valley Scotty, Mr. Lee writes of other 
famous figures in the history of this 
unique section of the Southwest. 


The Gobi Desert 
R. SVEN HEDIN 


famous trip into 
twenty-five years ago. This trip and 
the book which he wrote about it 
earned him a place as one of the great- 
est of modern explorers. In 1927, 
Doctor Hedin formed an expedition 
to explore unknown regions of the 
Gobi Desert. Starting at Peking with 
a large caravan of camels and scien- 
tists, the author plotted his way 
through one of the most hostile sec- 
tions of the Gobi. His experiences 
during this trip are set down in Across 
the Gobi Desert (Dutton). The Eng- 
lish translation of this book makes 
available to American readers one of 
the classics of contemporary travel. 
The volume is profusely illustrated 
with photographs and contains excel- 
lent maps. 


made his 
Tibet over 


Modern South America 


HERE are two South Americas: 

cosmopolitan civilization along the 
coast, and the frontier expanding in+ 
land which offers rich prizes to the 
commercial emissaries of all countries. 
Here are the raw materials and lands 
for the development of which must be 
built new railways, roads, bridges and 
machinery. 

In Modern South America (Lippin- 
cott), C. W. Domville Fife describes 
the political, economic and_ historic 
problems of this new South America. 
For twenty years Mr. Fife has had 
intimate connection with the peoples, 
governments, industries, commerce 
and changing conditions of the South 
American nations. He writes with an 
authority and knowledge which few 
other men possess and his book will be 
invaluable to students and travelers 
alike. 
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The Scourge of the Sudan 


ODAY few people remen 
name of Mohammed 
The Mahdi. of Allah—the den 
leader who conquered General 
don and saw his head brought 
a trophy. Richard A. Bermann 
told the story of this fiery wa 
The Mahdi of Allah (Macm 
“The Life of the Mahdi is aj 
mance in miniature and wonderful 
that of Mohammed himself,” ¥ 
S. Churchill writes in his j 
tion to this book. ‘The revyoli 
the Sudan was the last gr 
burst of the blood-red 
Islam.” 

The Mahdi of Allah bega 
career as a young ascetic in 
on the island of the Nile, dt 
of leading his people to victory 
the Turks and the infidels. 
he gained great power over | 
ple and was proclaimed as ¢ 
pected One risen to save the 
Finally, at the head of his tu 
followers and beneath his 
black banner, he swept the Sud. 
won his terrible victory over G 
small British force. 3 

Mr. Bermann’s story of the } 
career is based on authentic do 
and is one of the most exci 
ters in the long struggle 
fanatical Moslems and _ Brit 
perialism. : 


Vagabond 


T THE age of twenty-t 

Murchie, Jr. set out 0 
round the world to find, ou 
thing that he could about al 
and distant lands. He drift 
hundred miles down the Y 
rowboat, he stowed away on 
steamship, he lived with a 
family, worked his way 
China, Korea and Russia, workt 
all kinds of jobs and endurin 
kind of hardship and meeting { 
of all classes. In Men On 
son (Houghton Mifflin) he 
story of his long journey. 
contains many exciting exper 
and is written in a lively and ¢ 
ing manner. : 


Central Africa 


N Men of the Trees (MacV 

Richard St. Barbe Baker 
Assistant Secretary of Fore™ 
Kenya Colony and the southert 
ince of Nigeria, discusses his ') 
ences while organizing the savi— 
the mahogany forests to save th” 
trees which they were rapidly d- 
ing. The life and prosperity” 
tribes in equatorial Africa are 
up with the mahogany forests, 
for centuries have afforded ~ 
food and fuel. Captain 
courageous campaign to save 
forests has met with consideral *™ 
cess. Men of the Trees tells |) ® 
sorbing story of this campal 
gives, as well, fascinating pict> 
native life and customs amc) 
people, many of whom had nev | 
white men before. 


THE HADDON CRA 


JEW YORK IN SEVEN 
DAYS 

By H. S. DAYTON 

and L. B. BARRATT 


BOSTON IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By C. R. ATHEARN 


SHICAGO IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By JOHN DRURY 


DS ANGELES IN SEVEN 
+» DAYS—INCLUDING 
UTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By L. and V. S. BARTLETT 


Sonvenient guides by authors who 
iw their way around and know the 
|M\: way. Programs for each day that 
triumphs of selection A new kind 
‘@lzuide for people in a hurry. With 
bet maps. Pocket size. Each $1.50 


SHOPPING GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK 


By GRETTA PALMER 
| Chis unscrambles in a manner as 
Hpful as it is lively the mazelike 


’ 


EXPLORING NEW 
YORK’S ART 
GALLERIES 


By MARGARET BREUNING 


Che greatest canvases and their ro- 
‘ntic histories. A new kind of art 
de that makes a tour of the galleries 
slorious adventure. IJlustrated. $2.50 


ae | 

WOSTLY MISSISSIPPI 
| By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 
E canoe and house boat down the 


ssissippi from its source to the Gulf. 
swiftly changing spectacle of city, 
wn and country spiced by adventure 
id gay vagrancy. 

Illustrated end-papers $1.00 


FINDING THE 
WORTH 
WHILE 
IN THE 


SOUTHWEST 
» CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


'The wonderland of our great South- 
*st—Arizona, New Mexico and South- 
on California. 

Illustrated. Pocket size. net $1.75 


‘A LITTLE BOOK OF 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 


y CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


|No more picturesque relics of Amer- 

| a’s early days remain than the white 

ne of Spanish missions strung along 

ie great highway of California. This 

ttle book recounts their history, and 
me them as they are today 

Illustrated. "$1. 00 


WITH THE FLOWERS 
_ AND TREES IN 
_. CALIFORNIA 


y CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The trees of the wayside, and desert, 
nd other floral and aboreal features 


f California. With 28 illustrations, 
lany in color. $3.00 


PUBLISHERS 


If so here are helpful and inspiring 
books that will point the way 


At All Booksellers or Direct From the Publishers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


4 WEST 16TH STREET 


FINDING THE WORTH 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The best of California, written by a 
man who knows the country intimately. 
Illustrated. Pocket size. $1.50 


UNDER Sy. 
THE re 


SKY a eae 
IN Mee dl 


CALI- SS gal 
FORNIA Sect 
By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The California of mountain, desert 
and canyon. 
Illustrated end-papers $1.00 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 

The trees and shrubs of the Pacific 
Coast. Illustrated with photographs and 
frontispiece in color. 


CAPISTRANO NIGHTS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
and FATHER O’SULLIVAN 


Here are the legends and folk tales 
and songs of the early Californians 
and Indians living about the famous 
mission of San Juan Capistrano. 

Illustrated by C. P. Austin $2.50 


TRAILS THROUGH THE 
GOLDEN WEST 


By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 

This glowing pageant of history, ad- 
venture and romance is an intimate 
journey to the greatest collection of 
natural wonders in the world: from the 
Rainbow Bridge to Santa Fe, from 
Yellowstone to Yosemite. To read this 
book is the best way to ‘‘See America 
First.” Illustrated $3.00 


ENCHANTED TRAILS 
OF GLACIER PARK 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


Everything anyone would want to 
know about the Park and that country 
round about the Columbia Highway. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


THE OUT TRAIL 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Our vast Western playground, moun- 
tain trails, the Painted Desert, ancient 
pueblos and their copper-colored in- 
nabitants. I]Justrated end-papers $1.00 


THE CONQUEST OF 
OUR WESTERN 


EMPIRE 
By AGNES C. LAUT 
The epic story of the conquest of 
our Pacific Empire; from a gigantic 
wilderness into one of the most beauti- 
ful sections of the United States. 
Illustrations and maps $1.00 


EARLY AMERICAN INNS 
AND TAVERNS 


By ELISE LATHROP 


The standard book on the subject, 
covering the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Mexico to 
Canada. A boon for the motor tourist. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF 
EARLY AMERICA 


By ELISE LATHROP 
Hundreds of homes standing today 
that have seen stirring moments in the 


building of the nation. 
Illustrated. Quarto. $10.00 


NEW YORK 


CENTURY 
LIMITED 


“On the Century” 


Recisrrations at the 
hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 
finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, not 
far from The Pennsylvania Station, The Bar- 
clay appeals to those who seek exclusiveness 
and unostentatious service for overnight or a 
more extended visit. 


THE 


BARCLAY 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 
111 EAST 48TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


See backward into Oriental time . . . read legends in an embroidered shawl .. . and 
live the while in ultra-modern fashion amidst a friendly, hospitable people. This year 
the adventure is closer within your reach than you ever dreamed, with steamship 


{fares the lowest in the world, considering service and the distance traveled. 


The low cost of travel in Japan is emphasized by the series of all-inclusive tours 
now placed at your disposal through steamship lines and tourist agents by the Japan 
Tourist Bureau, a non-commercial organization. In as little as 14 days you may visit 
Yokohama, Tokyo, Kyoto, Kobe, with their ancient temples and modern industrial 
developments ... motor to the Kegon W aterfall sae Sec the Kamakura Buddha, 


the Nikko Shrines, Miyanoshita, Nara and Fujiyama. 


On other tours you may cover even wider regions in 21, 28, 35 days or more, with 
or without a Japanese courier. And always at costs made even lower for you by the 


favorable rate of exchange. An interesting book describing these itineraries is available 


you are invited to send for one now without cost. 


Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China are reached from the United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Canadian Pacific, the American Mail Line and the Dollar Steamship Line. Full 
information will be furnished by any of these Lines, any tourist agency, or by the Japan Tourist Bureau ©/o 
Japanese Gov't Railways, One Madison Ave., N.Y. C. or ©/o Nibpon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
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